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Introduction; MURDER WITHOUT REGRET 


_ All the stories by Somerset Maugham in this collection except 
“one have as their central dramatic incident a murder, but 
not one is a conventional detective story. Like all of 
Maugham’s tales they are concerned primarily with human 
behavior, sometimes its unpredictability; the reader’s interest 
is centered on the people as well as the action, so much so 
that the murder itself seems almost incidental. In none of 
these stories is there uncertainty as to who commits the 
crime; the reader is curious only about its incitement 
and its effect on the murderer and the other characters. 
Maugham was an avid reader of detective stories for many 
years and wrote a delightful essay on the subject (included 
in The Vagrant Mood), but he has never tried his hand at 
this genre. 

He prefers the Maupassant-Kipling type of story with 
a structured plot to the Chekhovian story of mood, but 
although he has no snobbish distaste for violence and melo- 
drama in his fiction when he finds them credible and useful, 
he has never cared to write a thriller in which narrative 
ingenuity prevails over the revelation of character and 
motive. He has paid tribute even to the shilling shocker, 
declaring that it is deserving of praise, that there are times 
‘when one’s mind is not attuned to good literature, one’s 
brain is weary but restless, the classics are a bore. For a 
railway journey (today he would add the more tedious long 
airplane journey) or the sickbed a good shocker, for all 
its incredible people and wildly improbable plots, can make 
“the hours race by and thus defeat time.” Maugham’s favorite 
detective-story writers are Dashiell Hammett and Raymond 
Chandler, whose hard-boiled, racy thrillers tower far above 
the shilling shocker in literary quality. Maugham declares 
that they possess a greater sense of probability and plausible 
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motivation, livelier, more pungent dialogue, and frequent 
sardonic humor laced with wisecracks. Maugham’s murder 
stories, however, are completely unlike those of Hammett 
and Chandler; they possess those qualities of clarity, sharp 
characterization, and absorbing narrative that have made 
Maugham the most widely read short-story writer of our 
century. 

Nor was he (one uses the past tense, for he wrote his 
last fiction in the late 1940’s) persuaded to write crime fiction 
of the new type of psychological thriller, which has been 
especially popular in Britain. The kind of psychopath found 
in Emlyn Williams’s Night Must Fall attracted novelists 
as well as dramatists, and has threatened to supplant entirely 
the old-fashioned killer with a reasonably sound mind. 
Maugham did not care to write about psychopaths and 
maniacs but about people closer to the common denomina- 
tor of humanity and their reaction to uncommon strain 
and stress. 

Although he is not averse to melodrama and violence, 
most of his stories prove that restraint and understatement 
can be as effective as excess and vehemence, usually more 
effective. One accepts, however, an emotional intensity 
and eruption of passion in tales of the tropics and the exotic 
East, or of love in the warm climate of the Mediterranean, - 
that would be unsuitable, even vulgar, in stories of English 
seaside resorts. Likewise we expect sensation and violence > 
in war fiction, for war itself is melodrama. In Ashenden, 
though, where murder becomes a fine art of De Quincy pro- 
portions, the sound and fury of wartime are held in check, 
and the reader’s attention is directed to the anxious concern 
and finally fear and panic of the doomed victims, or to 
the turn of mind of the perpetrators by which they view 
the meticulously planned taking of human life. 

In none of the five stories in this collection desting with 
murder does the killer feel any guilt or compunction; in — 
fact, the killers in all the other stories by Maugham are — 
equally unrepentant. Some would attribute this unremitting 
lack of remorse to a moral callousness on the part of the — 
author, and from the point of view of the rigid moralist — 
who recognizes only black and white they would be justified. 
They would be shocked, too, by the easy cynicism of Mark — 
Twain and H. L. Mencken, who suggest that conscience — 
is largely the fear of being watched or of being found out. 
There is an illuminating sentence in Maugham’s “The De- 
cline and Fall of the Detective Story”: “It pppeder is 
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the most human of crimes, for I suppose we have all at 
one time or another contemplated it and have been held 
back from it either from dread of the penalty or from fear 

(probably groundless) of our own remorse.” They would 

also find disturbing the psychologists’ subtle rationale that 
true remorse is actually uncommon, that most people want 
to make themselves feel bad in order to lessen their sense 
of guilt. 

In A Writer’s Notebook and elsewhere Maugham has 
written on the matter of motive. When he visited the penal 
colonies in French Guiana, he was granted permission to 

. talk freely with the prisoners and spent a full day at St. 
Laurent de Maroni talking with murderers. In the evening 
he entered these conclusions in his Notebook: “I spent today 
inquiring into the motives of the murders which had caused 
the convicts to be sentenced ... and was surprised to 

| discover that though on the surface it looked as though they 
had killed from love, jealousy, hatred .. . in revenge... 
or fit of passion, when I asked a little further it was borne 
in on me that not far below the surface the motive was 
pecuniary. In one way or another money was at the bottom 
of every murder I inquired into except one ...I ran 
across no murder that could justly be called a crime of 

- passion.” He suggests that the most plausible reasons for 
murder are money, fear, and revenge; he finds it almost in- 
credible that one would risk the scaffold because a woman 
he loves has given her affection to someone else. Maugham 
should have remembered Ashenden and added as another 
motive love of one’s country, or at least willingness to 
destroy traitors who threaten national security. 

Nevertheless in these five tales no one is murdered for 
money or out of fear, and only in one is jealousy a motive— 
Maugham would agree with La Rochefoucauld that in 
jealousy there is more self-love than love—and in this story 

the murder results from jealousy and bitter humiliation 

/arising from a lover’s desertion; in another one from a wife’s 

disgust at an alcoholic husband; and in a third one from 
the dominance of friendship over sexual love. The wartime 
tales deal with dispassionate liquidation, to use a cold- 

. blooded euphemism of a later day, or attempted liquidation 
of enemies of the fatherland. Obviously Maugham offers 
too many exceptions to prove his rule that money, fear, 

and revenge are the usual provocations to murder. 

In stories not included in this collection it is interesting 
‘to examine the motives for murder: a wealthy woman is 
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poisoned by her heir to make a marriage possible; a French 
girl kills her new-born baby fathered by a Nazi soldier who 
had raped her and whom she hates; a jealous mother kills 
a girl with whom her son is infatuated; in at least three 
stories sexual jealousy is the motive; in another a Spanish 


nobleman commits a cold-blooded ritual murder to protect — 


his honor; a Malay houseboy kills a brutal white employer. 
Maugham is aware of a wide variety of motives. 

The best known story in this collection is “The Letter,” 
largely because of its successful dramatization by Maugham 
himself (who did not feel it worthy of inclusion in his Col- 
lected Plays), two film versions, and numerous radio and 
television adaptations in Britain and America. The ending 
of the story is amoral: Leslie through an illicit maneuver 
escapes punishment for her crime and, free from remorse, 
faces her uncertain future with a measure of calm and self- 


control. At the end of the play, however, she begins to — 


respect her dullish husband, and there is yague talk about 
“retribution.” No doubt the experienced and pragmatic 
playwright remembered that the manuscript had to be sub- 
mitted to the official examiner of plays for licensing; and 
censorship in the British theatre was more severe in the 
1920’s than today. The first film adaptation followed the 
story rather faithfully, but by the time the second was 
produced, the rigidity of the code of ethics of the Hays 
Office required the addition of a second murder (the strange 
moral mathematics of Hollywood in the 1940’s!), which en- 


feebled the ending. In “Before the Party,” one of Maugham’s — 


most brilliant stories, interest in the murder itself is in- 


consequential compared with that in the murderer’s pain- ~ 


fully genteel middleclass family. “Before the Party” comes 
as close to complete amorality as is possible in fiction. 
“A Man with a Conscience” has a peculiar Maughamian 
twist of irony: a man’s conscience drives him to murder and 
is thereby eased. Underneath the entangled relationships 
of the three characters is a hint of homosexual inclination, 


but the author makes no use of the possible aberration, — 
nor does he need to. “Giulia Lazarri” and “The Hairless — 


Mexican,” from Ashenden, are based on the author’s wartime — 
experiences as a secret agent, how closely or remotely based — 
we shall never know. To Goebbels Ashenden was not mere — 
fiction or fancy, for because of it he placed Maugham on 
the black list at the beginning of the Second World War 


and over the radio denounced him as a one-time British 
spy. When in ae unoccupied France was overrun by 
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the Nazis, Maugham sensibly fled to England from his home 
on the Riviera. In both “Giulia Lazarri” and “The Hairless 
Mexican” a chilling emotional detachment on the part of 
‘the would-be killers adds a kind of Kafkian horror; “The 
Hairless Mexican” has in addition touches of macabre humor 
to heighten the atmosphere of doom. 

The sixth story in this collection, a kind of serendipity, 
is not a murder story at all, but affords an interesting example 
of the author’s early narrative style. “A Point of Law” 
appeared in The Strand Magazine of London in October 
1903 and was not reprinted for over half a century, when 
it was published in Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
in February 1959. The issue of Strand Magazine for October 
1903 contained also Conan Doyle’s “The Adventure of 
the Empty House,” the first story in The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes. Maugham, by the way, has never been an admirer 
of Conan Doyle’s fiction. In The Sinners “A Point of 
Law” appears for the first time in a collection of Maugham 
stories. Written a quarter of a century before he became 
the most popular short-story writer of his time, it shows 
already the author’s clarity of style and easy handling 
of characters and plot. His interest in the law at the 
turn of the century was inescapable: his grandfather and 
father had been eminent in the profession, and his older 
brothers were then solicitors or barristers. Whether or not 
the legal technicality on which the plot turns would be 
accordant with law today does not affect the reader’s pleasure 
in following the machinations of the bounder and gratifica- 
tion over his eventual defeat. 


Richard A. Cordell 

Professor of English 
end Purdue University 
y December 1964 


Publisher’s Note: 

Those interested in further reading on Mr. Maugham and 
his work will find Somerset Maugham by Richard A. Cordell 
(indiana University Press, Bloomington, Indiana) ‘a fascinat- 
ing and definitive work. 


BEFORE THE PARTY 


Mrs. Skinner liked to be in good time. She was already 
_ dressed, in black silk as befitted her age and the mourning she 
wore for her son-in-law, and now she put on her toque. She 

was a little uncertain about it, since the egrets’ feathers which 

adorned it might very well arouse in some of the friends 

she would certainly meet at the party acid expostulations; 

and of course it was shocking to kill those beautiful white 

birds, in the mating season too, for the sake of their feathers; 

but there they were, so pretty and stylish, and it would have 
been silly to refuse them, and it would have hurt her son-in- 
_law’s feelings. He had brought them all the way from Borneo 
and he expected her to be so pleased with them. Kathleen 
had made herself rather unpleasant about them, she must 
wish she hadn’t now, after what had happened, but Kathleen 
had never really liked Harold. Mrs. Skinner, standing at 
her dressing-table, placed the toque on her head, it was after 
all the only nice hat she had, and put in a pin with a large 
jet knob. If anybody spoke to her about the ospreys she 
had her answer. 

“TI know it’s dreadful,” she would say, “and I wouldn’t 
dream of buying them, but my poor son-in-law brought them 
back the last time he was home on leave.” 

That would explain her possession of them and excuse 
their use. Every one had been very kind. Mrs. Skinner took 
a clean handkerchief from a drawer and sprinkled a little 
‘Eau de Cologne on it. She never used scent, and she had 
always thought it rather fast, but Eau de Cologne was 
so refreshing. She was very nearly ready now and her eyes 
‘wandered out of the window behind her looking-glass. Canon 
pas had a beautiful day for his garden-party. It 
13 
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was warm and the sky was blue; the trees had not yet lost 
the fresh green of the spring. She smiled as she saw her 
little granddaughter in the strip of garden behind the house 
busily raking her very own flower-bed. Mrs. Skinner wished 
Joan were not quite so pale, it was a mistake to have kept 
her so long in the tropics; and she was so grave for her 
age, you never saw her run about; she played quiet games 
of her own invention and watered her garden. Mrs. Skinner 
gave the front of her dress a little pat, took up her gloves, 
and went down-stairs. 

Kathleen was at the writing-table in the window busy 
with lists she was making, for she was honorary secretary 
of the Ladies’ Golf Club and when there were competitions 
had a good deal to do. But she too was ready for the party. 

“I see you’ve put on your jumper after all,” said Mrs. 
Skinner. . 

They had discussed at luncheon whether Kathleen should 
wear her jumper or her black chiffon. The jumper was 
black and white, and Kathleen thought it rather smart, 
but it was hardly mourning. Millicent, however, was in 
favour of it. 

“There’s no reason why we should all look as if we’d just 
come from a funeral,”- she said. “Harold’s been dead eight 
months.” sf 

To Mrs. Skinner it seemed rather unfeeling to talk like 
that. Millicent was strange since her return from Borneo. 

“You're not going to leave off your weeds yet, darling?” 
she asked. 

Millicent did not give a direct answer. 

“People don’t wear mourning in the way they used,” 
she said. She paused a little and when she went on there 
was a tone in her voice which Mrs. Skinner thought quite 
peculiar. It was plain that Kathleen noticed it too, for she 
gave her sister a curious look. “I’m sure Harold wouldn’t 
wish me to wear mourning for him indefinitely.” | 

“J dressed early. because I wanted to say something to 
Millicent,” said Kathleen in reply to her mother’s observa- 
tion. 

“Oh?” 

Kathleen did not explain. But she put her lists aside aod 
with knitted brows read for the second time a letter from 
- a lady who complained that the committee had most unfairly 3 
marked down her handicap from twenty-four to eighteen. 
It requires a good deal of tact to be Honorary Secretary to 
a ladies’ golf club. Mrs. Skinner — to hos on her ney 
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gloves. The sun-blinds kept the room cool and dark. She 
looked at the great wooden hornbill, gaily painted, which 
Harold had left in her safe-keeping; and it seemed a little. 
odd and barbaric to her, but he had set much store on it. 
It had some religious significance and Canon Heywood 
had beén greatly struck by it. On the wall, over the sofa, 
were Malay weapons, she forgot what they were called, 
and here and there on occasional tables pieces of silver 
and brass which Harold at various times had sent to them. 
She had liked Harold and involuntarily her eyes sought 
his photograph which stood on the piano with photographs 

‘of her’two daughters, her grandchild, her sister and her 
' sister’s son. 

“Why, Kathleen, where’s Harold’s photograph?” she asked. 

Kathleen looked round. It no longer stood in its place. 

Some one’s taken it away,” said Kathleen. 

Surprised and puzzled, she got up and went over to the 
piano. The photographs had been rearranged so that no 
gap should show. 

“Perhaps Millicent wanted to have it in her bedroom,” 
said Mrs. Skinner. 

“T should have noticed it. Besides, Millicent has several 
_ photographs of Harold. She keeps them locked up.” 

_ Mrs. Skinner had thought it very peculiar that her daugh- 
_ ter should have no photographs of Harold in her room. Indeed 
' she had spoken of it once, but Millicent had made no reply. 

Millicent had been strangely silent since she came back 

from Borneo, and had not encouraged the sympathy Mrs. 

Skinner would have been so willing to show her. She seemed 

unwilling to speak of her great loss. Sorrow took people in 

different ways. Her husband had said the best thing was 
to leave her alone. The thought of him turned her ideas 
to the party they were going to. 

“Father asked if I thought he ought to wear a top-hat,” 
she said. “I said I thought it was just as well to be on the 
safe side.” 

It was going to be quite a grand affair. They were having 
ices, strawberry and vanilla, from Boddy, the confectioner, 
but the Heywoods were making the iced coffee at home. 

Every one would be there. They had been asked to meet 

the Bishop of Hong-Kong, who was staying with the Canon, 

an old college friend of his, and he was going to speak on 
the Chinese missions. Mrs. Skinner, whose daughter had 
lived in the East for eight years and whose son-in-law had 
been Resident of a district in Borneo, was in a flutter of 
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interest. Naturally it meant more to her than to people wile ai 
had never had anything to do with the Colonies and that 
sort of thing. 

“What can they know of England who only England 
know?” as Mr. Skinner said. 

He came into the room at that moment. He was a lawyer, 
as his father had been before him, and he had offices in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He went up to London every morning 
and came down every evening. He was only able to accom- 
pany his wife and daughters to the Canon’s garden-party 
because the Canon had very wisely chosen a Saturday to — 
have it on. Mr. Skinner looked very well in his tail-coat | 
and pepper-and-salt trousers. He was not exactly dressy, 
but he was neat. He looked like a respectable family solicitor, — 
which indeed he was; his firm never touched work that — 
was not perfectly above board, and if a client went to him 
with some trouble that was not quite nice, Mr. Skinner — 
would look grave. 

“I don’t think this is the sort of case that we very much | 
care to undertake,” he said. “I think you’d do better to — 
go elsewhere.” 

He drew towards him his writing-block and scribbled 4 
a name and address on it. He tore off a sheet of paper and — 
handed it to his client. 

“If I were you I think I would go and see these people. | 
If you mention my name I believe they'll do anything they 
can for you.” a 

Mr. Skinner was clean-shaven and very bald. His pale ~ 
lips were tight and thin, but his blue eyes were shy. He 4 
had no colour in his cheeks and his face was much lined. — g 

“TI see you’ve put on your new trousers,” said Mrs. Skinner. | 

“I thought it would be a good opportunity,” he answered. — 
“I was wondering if I should wear a buttonhole.” 

“J wouldn’t, father,” said Kathleen. “I don’t ‘think. it’s 
awfully good form.” ee 

“A lot of people will be wearing them,” said Mrs. Skinner. 

“Only clerks and people like that,” said Kathleen. “The | 
Heywoods have had to ask everybody, you know. And 
besides, we are in mourning.” 

“I wonder if there’ll be a collection after the Bishop’s 
address,” said Mr. Skinner. 

“T should hardly think so,” said Mrs. Skinner. 

“T think it would be rather bad form,” agreed Kathleen. | 

“It’s as well to be « on the safe side,” said Mr. Skinner. 4 
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‘1'll give for all of us. I was wondering if ten shillings would 
be enough or if I must give a pound.” 

“Tf you give anything I think you ought to give a pound, 
father,” said Kathleen. 

“Til see when the time comes. I don’t want to give less 
than any one else, but on the other hand I see no reason 
to give more than I need.” 

Kathleen put away her papers in the drawer of the writing- 
table and stood up. She looked at her wrist-watch. 

“Ts Millicent ready?” asked Mrs. Skinner. 

“There’s plenty of time. We’re only asked at four and 


‘I don’t think we ought to arrive much before half-past. I 


told Davis to bring the car round at four-fifteen.” 

Generally Kathleen drove the car, but on grand occasions 
like this Davis, who-was the gardener, put on his uniform 
and acted as chauffeur. It looked better when you drove up 
and naturally Kathleen didn’t much want to drive herself 
when she was wearing her new jumper. The sight of her 
mother forcing her fingers one by one into her new gloves 
reminded her that she must put on her own. She smelt them 
to see if any odour of the cleaning still clung to them. It 
was very slight. She didn’t believe any one would notice. 

At last the door opened and Millicent came in. She wore 
her widow’s weeds. Mrs. Skinner never could get used to 
them, but of course she knew that Millicent must wear 
them for a year. It was a pity they didn’t suit her; they suited 
some people. She had tried on Millicent’s bonnet once, 
with its white band and long veil, and thought she looked 
very well in it. Of course she hoped dear Alfred would sur- 


_ vive her, but if he didn’t she would never go out of weeds. 


Queen Victoria never had. It: was different for Millicent; 
Millicent was a much younger woman; she was only thirty- 
Six; it was very sad to be a widow at thirty-six. And there 
wasn’t much chance of her marrying again. Kathleen wasn’t 
very likely to marry now, she was thirty-five; last time Mil- 


_licent and Harold had come home she had suggested that 


they should have Kathleen to stay with them; Harold had 


- seemed willing enough, but Millicent said it wouldn’t do. 


Mrs. Skinner didn’t know why not. It would give her a 


chance. Of course they didn’t want to get rid of her, but 
_ a girl ought to marry, and somehow all the men they knew 
at home were married already. Millicent said the climate 


_ Was trying. It was true she was a bad colour. No one would 


- think now that Millicent had been the prettier of the two. 
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Kathleen had fined down as she grew older (of course some 
people said she was too thin) but now that she had cut her 
hair, with her cheeks red from playing golf in all weather, 
Mrs. Skinner thought her quite pretty. No one could say 
that of poor Millicent; she had lost her figure completely; 


she had never been tall and now that she had filled out she — 


looked stocky. She was a good deal too fat; Mrs. Skinner 
supposed it was due to the tropical heat that prevented her 
from taking exercise. Her skin was sallow and muddy; 


and her blue eyes, which had been her best feature, had “| 


gone quite pale. 3 

“She ought to do something about her neck,” Mrs. Skin- — 
ner reflected. “She’s becoming dreadfully jowly.” 

She had spoken of it once or twice to her husband. He 
remarked that Millicent wasn’t as young as she was: that 
might be, but she needn’t let herself go altogether. Mrs. 
Skinner made up her mind to talk to her daughter seriously, _ 
but of course she must respect her grief and she would wait — 
till the year was up. She was just as glad to have this reason ~ 
to put off a conversation the thought of which made her © 
slightly nervous. For Millicent was certainly changed. There — 
was something sullen in her face which made her mother | 
not quite at home with her. Mrs. Skinner liked to say aloud © 
all the thoughts that passed through her head, but Millicent ~ 
when you made a remark (just to say something, you know), 
had an awkward habit of not answering so that you wondered 


whether she had heard. Sometimes Mrs. Skinner found it — 


so irritating, that not to be quite sharp with Millicent she — 
had to remind herself that poor Harold had only been dead — 
- eight months. ) 

The light from the window fell on the widow’s heavy — 
face as she advanced silently, but Kathleen stood with her ~ 
back to it. She watched her sister for a moment. 

“Millicent, there’s something I want to say to you,” — 
she said. “I was playing golf with Gladys Heywood this — 
morning.” s 

“Did you beat her?” asked Millicent. F 
Gladys Heywood was the Canon’s only unmarried daugh- — 
ter. 4 
“She told me something about you which I think you ; 
ought to know.” 1 

Millicent’s eyes passed beyond her sister to the little 
girl watering flowers in the garden. if 

“Have you told Annie to give Joan her tea in ae kitchen, 
mother?” she said. 2 
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_ “Yes, she'll have it when the servants have theirs.” 
Kathleen looked at her sister coolly. 
“The Bishop spent two or three days at Singapore on 
his way home,” she went on. “He’s very fond of travelling. 
He’s been to Borneo and he knows a good many of the people 
that you know.” 
“He'll be interested to see you, dear,” said Mrs. Skinner. 
“Did he know poor Harold?” 
“Yes, he met him at Kuala Solor. He remembers him 
very well. He says he was shocked to hear of his death.” 
_ Millicent sat down and began to put on her black gloves. 
It seemed strange to Mrs. Skinner that she received these 
remarks with complete silence. 
“Oh, Millicent,” she said, “Harold’s photo has disappeared. 
Have you taken it?” 
“Yes, I put it away.” 
_ “T should have thought you’d like to have it out.” 
Once more Millicent said nothing. It really was an exasper- 
ating habit. 
Kathleen turned slightly in order to face her sister. 
“Millicent, why did you tell us that Harold died of fever?” 
. The widow made no gesture, she looked at Kathleen with 
_ steady eyes, but her sallow skin darkened with a fiush. She 
did not reply. 
“What do you mean, Kathleen?” asked Mr. Skinner, with 
surprise. 
“The Bishop says that Harold committed suicide.” 
Mrs. Skinner gave a startled cry, but her husband put 
out a deprecating hand. 
“Ts it true, Millicent?” 
id is.” 
“But why didn’t you tell us?” 
Millicent paused for an instant. She fingered idly a piece 
of Brunei brass which stood on the table by her side. That 
__ too had been a present from Harold. 
 “T thought it better for Joan that her father should be 
' thought to have died of fever. I didn’t want her to know 
~ anything about it.” 
 “You’ve put us in an awfully awkward position,” said 
' Kathleen, frowning a little. “Gladys Heywood said she 
' thought it rather nasty of me not to have told her the truth. 
_I had the greatest difficulty in getting her to believe that 
_I knew absolutely nothing about it. She said her father was 
_ rather put out. He says, after all the years we’ve known one 
1other, and considering that he married you, and the terms 
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we’ve been on, and all that, he does think we might have 
had confidence in him. And at all events if we didn’t want 
to tell him the truth we needn’t have told him a lie.” 

“I must say I sympathize with him there,” said Mr. 
Skinner acidly. 

“Of course I told Gladys that we weren’t to blame. We © 
only told them what you told us.’ 

“T hope it didn’t put you off your game,” said Millicent. 
“Really, my dear, I think that is a most improper obser- 
vation,” exclaimed her father. “4 

He rose from his chair, walked over to the empty fire- — 
place, and from force of habit stood in front of it with 
parted coattails. 

“It was my business,” said Millicent, “and if I chose to — 
keep it to myself I didn’t see why I shouldn’t.” 

“It doesn’t look as if you had any affection for your 
mother if you didn’t even tell her,” said Mrs. Skinner. 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders. 

“You might have known it was bound to come out,” 
said Kathleen. 

“Why? I didn’t expect that two gossiping old parsons — 
would have nothing else to talk about than me.” 

“When the Bishop said he’d been to Borneo it’s only 
natural that the Heywoods should ask him if he knew you 
and Harold.” 

“All that’s neither here nor there,” said Mr. Skinner. — 
“I think you should certainly have told us the truth and — 
we could have decided what was the best thing to do. As © 
a solicitor I can tell you that in the long run it only makes 
things worse if you attempt to hide them.” 

“Poor Harold,” said Mrs. Skinner, and the tears began 
to trickle down her raddled cheeks. “It seems dreadful. — 
He was always a good son-in-law to me. Whatever induced — 
him to do such a dreadful thing?” 

“The climate.” 

“TJ think you’d better give us all the facts, Millicent,” 
said her father. 

“Kathleen will tell you.” ‘ 

Kathleen hesitated. What she had to say really was rather 
dreadful. It seemed terrible that such things should epee 
to a family like theirs. 

“The Bishop says he cut his throat.” 

Mrs. Skinner gasped and she went impulsively up to. 
her bereaved daughter. She wanted to fold her in her arms. 

“My poor cones she sobbed. 
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But Millicent withdrew herself. 

“Please don’t fuss me, mother. I really can’t stand being 
mauled about.” 

“Really, Millicent,” said Mr. Skinner,-with a frown. 

He did not think she was behaving very nicely. 

Mrs. Skinner dabbed her eyes carefully with her handker- 
chief and with a sigh and a little shake of the head returned 
to her chair. Kathleen fidgeted with the long chain she wore 
round her neck. 

“Tt does seem rather absurd that I should have to be 
told the details of my brother-in-law’s death by a friend. 
It makes us all look such fools. The Bishop wants very 
much to see you, Millicent; he wants to tell you how much 
he feels for you.” She paused, but Millicent did not speak. 
“He says that Millicent had been away with Joan and when 
she came back she found poor Harold lying dead on his 
bed.” 

“Tt must have been a great shock,” said Mr. Skinner. 

Mrs. Skinner began to cry again, but Kathleen put her 
hand gently on her shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, mother,” she said. “It'll make your eyes 
red and people will think it so funny.” 

They were all silent while Mrs. Skinner, drying her eyes, 
made a successful effort to control herself. It seemed very 
strange to her that at this very moment she should be 
wearing in her toque the ospreys that poor Harold had given 
her. 

““There’s something else I ought to tell you,” said Kathe 
leen. 

_ Millicent looked at her sister again, without haste, and 
“her eyes were steady, but watchful. She had the look of 
"a person who is waiting for a sound which he is afraid of 

missing. 

“J don’t want to say anything to wound you, dear,” 
_ Kathleen went on, “but there’s something else and I think 

/ you ought to know it. The Bishop says that Harold drank.” 

_ “Oh, my dear, how dreadful!” cried Mrs. Skinner. “What 

- a shocking thing to say. Did Gladys Heywood tell you? 

_ What did you say?” 

“I said it was entirely untrue.” 

“This is what comes of making secrets of things, * said 
Mr. Skinner irritably. “It’s always the same. If you try 
and hush a thing up all sorts of rumours get about which 

are ten times worse than the truth.” 

“They told the Bishop in Singapore that Harold had 
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killed himself while he was suffering from delirium tremens. 
I think for all our sakes you ought to deny that, Millicent.” 

“It’s such a dreadful thing to have said about any one 
who’s dead,” said Mrs. Skinner. “And itll be so bad for 
Joan when she grows up.” 

“But what is the foundation of this story, Millicent?” 
asked her father. “Harold was always very abstemious.” 

“Here,” said the widow. 

“Did he drink?” 

“Like a fish.” 

The answer was so unexpected, and the tone so sardonic, 
that all three of them were startled. 

“Millicent, how can you talk like that of your husband. 
when he’s dead?” cried her mother, clasping her neatly 
gloved hands. “I can’t understand you: You've been so 
strange since you came back. I could never have believed 
that a girl of mine could take her husband’s death like 
that.” 

“Never mind about that, mother,” said Mr. Skinner. 
“We can go into all that later.” 

He walked to the window and looked out at the sunny 
little garden, and then walked back into the room. He 
took his pince-nez out of his pocket and, though he had 
no intention of putting them on, wiped them with his hand- — 
kerchief. Millicent looked at him and in her eyes, unmistak- — 
ably, was a look of irony which was quite cynical. Mr. 
Skinner was vexed. He had finished his week’s work and 
he was a free man till Monday morning. Though he had — 
told his wife that this garden-party was a great nuisance © 
and he would much sooner have tea quietly in his own gar- — 
den, he had been looking forward to it. He did not care — 
very much about Chinese missions, but it would be interest- — 
ing to meet the Bishop. And now this! It was not the kind 
of thing he cared to be mixed up in; it was most unpleasant ~ 
to be told on a sudden that his son-in-law was a drunkard — 
and a suicide. Millicent was thoughtfully smoothing her — 
white cuffs. Her coolness irritated him; but instead of — 
addressing her he spoke to his younger daughter. 

“Why don’t you sit down, Kathleen? Surely there are 
plenty of chairs in the room.” 3 

Kathleen drew forward a chair and without a word seated 
herself. Mr. Skinner stopped in front of Millicent and faced — 
her. i 

“Of course I see why you told us Harold had died of 
fever. I think it was a mistake, because that sort of thing 
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is bound to come out sooner or later. I don’t know how far 
what the Bishop has told the Heywoods coincides with 
the facts, but if you will take my advice you will tell us 
everything as circumstantially as you can, then we can 
see. We can’t hope that it will go no further now that 
Canon Heywood and Gladys know. In a place like this 
people are bound to talk. It will make it easier for all 
of us if we at all events know the exact truth.” 

Mrs. Skinner and Kathleen thought he put the matter 
very well. They waited for Millicent’s reply. She had listened 
With an impassive face; that sudden flush had. disappeared 
and it was once more, as usual, pasty and sallow. 

“J don’t think you'll much like the truth if I tell it to 
you,” she said. 

“You must know that you can count on our sympathy 

_and understanding,” said Kathleen gravely. 
Millicent gave her a glance and the shadow of a smile 
flickered across her set mouth. She looked slowly at the 
three of them. Mrs. Skinner had an uneasy impression that 
she looked at them as though they were mannequins at 
a dressmaker’s, She seemed to live in a different world from 
theirs and to have no connection with them. 
“You know, I wasn’t in love with Harold when I married 
him,” she said reflectively. 
Mrs. Skinner was on the point of making an exclamation 
when a rapid gesture of her husband, barely indicated, 
but after so many years of married life perfectly significant, 
stopped her. Millicent went on. She spoke with a level 
voice, slowly, and there was little change of expression in 
her tone. 
“I was twenty-seven, and no one else seemed to want 
to marry me. It’s true he was forty-four, and it seemed rather 
old, but he had a very good position, hadn’t he? I wasn’t 
likely to get a better chance.” 
_. Mrs. Skinner felt inclined to cry again, but she remem- 
bered the party. 

“Of course I see now why you took his photograph away,” 
as said dolefully. 

“Don’t, mother,” exclaimed Kathleen. 

_ It had been taken when he was engaged to Millicent and 
was a very good photograph of Harold. Mrs. Skinner had 
always thought him quite a fine man. He was heavily built, 
tall and perhaps a little too fat, but he held himself well, 
and his presence was imposing. He was inclined to be 

|, even vee nia men did go bald vals early nowadays, 
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and he said that topees, sun-helmets, you know, were very 
bad for the hair. He had a small dark moustache and his 
face was deeply burned by the sun. Of course his best 
feature was his eyes; they were brown and large, like Joan’s. 
His conversation was interesting. Kathleen said he was pom- 
pous, but Mrs. Skinner didn’t think him so, she didn’t mind 
it if a man laid down the law: and when she saw, as she 
very soon did, that he was attracted by Millicent she began 
to like him very much. He was always very attentive to 
Mrs. Skinner and she listened as though she were really 
interested when he spoke of his district and told her of 
the big game he had killed. Kathleen said he had a pretty 
good opinion of himself, but Mrs. Skinner came of a gen- — 
eration which accepted without question the good opinion — 
that men had of themselves. Millicent saw very soon which — 
way the wind blew and, though she said nothing to her — 
mother, her mother knew that if Harold asked her she ~ 
was going to accept him. . 
Harold was staying with some people who had been 
thirty years in Borneo and they spoke well of the country. 
There was no reason why a woman shouldn’t live there — 
comfortably; of course the children had to come home when 
they were seven; but Mrs. Skinner thought it unnecessary 
to trouble about that yet. She asked Harold to dine and 
she told him they were always in to tea. He seemed to — 
be at a loose end and when his visit to his old friends was — 
drawing to a close she told him they would be very pleased 
if he would come and spend a fortnight with them. It © 
was towards the end of this that Harold and Millicent became — 
engaged. They had a very pretty wedding, they went to 
Venice for their honeymoon, and then they started for 
the East. Millicent wrote from the various ports at’ which 
the ship touched. She seemed happy. : 
“People were very nice to me at Kuala Solor,” she said. 
Kuala Solor was the chief town of the state of Sembulu. © 
“We stayed with the Resident and every one asked us 
to dinner. Once or twice I heard men ask Harold to have 
a drink but he refused; he said he had turned over a new 
leaf now he was a married man. I didn’t know why they 
laughed. Mrs. Gray, the Resident’s wife, told me they 
were all so glad Harold was married. She said it was dread- 
fully lonely for a bachelor on one of the out-stations. When 
we left Kuala Solor Mrs. Gray said good-bye to me so 
funnily that I was quite surprised. It was as if she was sol- 
emnly putting Harold i in my charge.” 4 
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They listened to her in silence. Kathleen never took 
her eyes off her sister’s impassive face, but Mr. Skinner 
stared straight in front of him at the Malay arms, krises 
and parangs, which hung on the wall above the sofa on 
which his wife sat. 

“Tt wasn’t till I went back to Kuala Solor a year and a 
half later that I found out why their manner had seemed 
so odd.” Millicent gave a queer little sound like the echo 
of a scornful laugh. “I knew then a good deal that I 
hadn’t known before. Harold came to England that time 
in order to marry. He didn’t much mind who it was. Do 
you remember how we spread ourselves out to catch him, 
Mother? We needn’t have taken so much trouble.” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean, Millicent,” said Mrs. 
Skinner, not without acerbity, for the insinuation of scheming 
did not please her. “I saw he was attracted by you.” 

Millicent shrugged her heavy shoulders. 

“He was a confirmed drunkard. He used to go to bed 
every night with a bottle of whisky and empty it before 
morning. The Chief Secretary told him he’d have to resign 
unless he stopped drinking. He said he’d give him one more 
chance. He could take his leave then and go to England. 
He advised him to marry so that when he got back he’d 
have some one to look after him. Harold married me because 
he wanted a keeper. They took bets in Kuala Solor on 
how long I’d make him stay sober.” 

“But he was in love with you,” Mrs. Skinner interrupted. 
“You don’t know how he used to speak to me about you, 
and at that time you’re speaking of, when you went to 
Kuala Solor to have Joan, he wrote me such a charming 
letter about you.” 

Millicent looked at her mother again and a deep colour 
dyed her sallow skin. Her hands, lying on her lap, began 
to tremble a little. She thought of those first months of 
her married life. The Government launch took them to 
‘the mouth of the river and they spent the night at the bun- 
galow which Harold said jokingly was their seaside residence. 
Next day they went up-stream in a prahu. From the novels 
‘she had read she expected the rivers of Borneo to be dark 
_and strangely sinister, but the sky was blue, dappled with 
little white clouds, and the green of the mangroves and the 
nipas, washed by the flowing water, glistened in the sun. 
On each side stretched the pathless jungle, and in the dis- 
tance, silhouetted against the sky, was the rugged outline 
of a mountain. The air in the early morning was fresh 
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and buoyant. She seemed to enter upon a friendly, fertile — 
land, and she had a sense of spacious freedom. They watched 
the banks for monkeys sitting on the branches of the tangled 
trees and once Harold pointed out something that looked 
like a log and said it was a crocodile. The Assistant Resident, 
in ducks and a topee, was at the landing-stage to meet 
them, and a dozen trim little soldiers were lined up to 
do them honour. The Assistant Resident was introduced 
to her. His name was Simpson. 

“By Jove, sir,” he said to Harold, ‘I'm glad to see a 
back. It’s been deuced lonely without you.” 

The Resident’s bungalow, surrounded by a garden in © 
which grew wildly all manner of gay flowers, stood on 
the top of a low hill. It was a trifle shabby and the furniture — 
was sparse, but the rooms were cool and of generous size. : 

“The kampong is down there,” said Harold, pointing. 

Her eyes followed his gesture, and from among the coco- — 
nut trees rose the beating of a gong. It gave her a queer 
little sensation in the heart. 

Though she had nothing much to do the days passed 
easily enough. At dawn a boy brought them their tea and 
they lounged about the verandah, enjoying the fragrance 
of the morning (Harold in a singlet and a sarong, she in 
a dressing-gown), till it was time to dress for breakfast. 
Then Harold went to his office and she spent an hour or 
two learning Malay. After tiffin he went back to his office 
while she slept. A cup of tea revived them both and they 
went for a walk or played golf on the nine-hole links which — 
Harold had made on a level piece of cleared jungle below 
the bungalow. Night fell at six and Mr. Simpson came 
along to have a drink. They chatted till their late dinner 
hour, and sometimes Harold and Mr. Simpson played chess. 
The balmy evenings were enchanting. The fireflies turned 
the bushes just below the verandah into coldly sparkling, | 
tremulous beacons, and flowering trees scented the air with 
sweet odours. After dinner they read the papers which had 
left London six weeks before and presently went to bed. 
Millicent enjoyed being a married woman, with a house 
of her own, and she was pleased with the native servants, 
in their gay sarongs, who went about the bungalow, with 
bare feet, silent but friendly. It gave her a pleasant sense 
of importance to be the wife of the Resident. Harold im- 
pressed her by the fluency with which he spoke the lan- 
guage, by his air of command, and by his dignity. She went 
into the court-house now and then to hear him try cases. 
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The multifariousness of his duties and the competent way in 
which he performed them aroused her respect. Mr. Simpson 
told her that Harold understood the natives as well as 
any man in the country. He had the combination of firmness, 
tact, and good humour which was essential in dealing with 
that timid, revengeful, and suspicious race. Millicent began 
to feel a certain admiration for her husband. 

They had been married nearly a year when two English 
naturalists came to stay with them for a few days on their 
way to the interior. They brought a pressing recommenda- 
tion from the Governor and Harold said he wanted to 
do them proud. Their arrival was an agreeable change. 
Millicent asked Mr. Simpson to dinner (he lived at the Fort 
and only dined with them on Sunday nights) and after 
dinner the men sat down to play bridge. Millicent left 
them presently and went to bed, but they were so noisy 
that for some time she could not get to sleep. She did not 
know at what hour she was awakened by Harold staggering 
into the room. She kept silent. He made up his mind to 
have a bath before getting into bed; the bath-house was 
just below their room and he went down the steps that 
led to it. Apparently he slipped, for there was a great clatter, 
and he began to swear. Then he was violently sick. She 
heard him sluice the buckets of water over himself and in 
a little while, walking very cautiously this time he crawled 
up the stairs and slipped into bed. Millicent pretended to 
be asleep. She was disgusted. Harold was drunk. She made 
up her mind to speak about it in the morning. What would 
the naturalists think of him? But in the morning Harold 
was so dignified that she hadn’t quite the determination 
to refer to the matter. At eight Harold and she, with their 
two guests, sat down to breakfast. Harold looked round the 
table. 

“Porridge,” he said. “Millicent, your guests might manage 
a little Worcester Sauce for breakfast, but I don’t think 

Il much fancy anything else. Personally I shall content 
myself with a whisky and soda.” 

The naturalists laughed, but shamefacedly. 

“Your husband’s a terror,” said one of them. 

“J should not think I had properly performed the duties 
of hospitality if I sent you sober to bed on the first night 
of your visit,” said Harold, with his round, stately way of 
putting things. 

_ Millicent, smiling acidly, was relieved to think that her 
guests had Vee as drunk as her husband, The next evening 
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she sat up with them and the party broke up at a reasonable 
hour. But she was glad when the strangers went on with 
their journey. Their life resumed its placid course. Some 
months later Harold went on a tour of inspection of his 
district and came back with a bad attack of malaria. This 
was the first time she had seen the disease of which she 
had heard so much, and when he recovered it did not seem 
strange to her that Harold was very shaky. She found his 
manner peculiar. He would come back from the office and 
stare at her with glazed eyes; he would stand on the veran- 
dah, swaying slightly, but still dignified, and make long 
harangues about the political situation in England; losing 
the thread of his discourse, he would look at her with an 
archness which his natural stateliness made somewhat dis- 
concerting and say: : 

“Pulls you down dreadfully, this confounded malaria. 
Ah, little woman, you little know the strain it puts upon 
a man to be an empire builder.” 

She thought that Mr. Simpson began to look worried, 
and once or twice, when they were alone, he seemed on- 
the point of saying something to her which his shyness” 
at the last moment prevented. The feeling grew so strong 
that it made her nervous and one evening when Harold, 
she knew not why, had. remained later than usual at the’ 
Office she tackled him. E 

“What have you got to say to me, Mr. Simpson?” she 
broke out suddenly. 

He blushed and hesitated. : 

“Nothing. What makes you think I have anything in 
particular to say to you?” 

Mr. Simpson was a thin, weedy youth of four and twenty, 
with a fine head of waving hair which he took great pains 
to plaster down very flat. His wrists were swollen and 
scarred with mosquito bites. Millicent looked at him steadily. 

“If it’s something to do with Harold, don’t you think 
it would be kinder to tell me frankly?” q 

He grew scarlet now. He shuffied uneasily on his rattan 
chair, She insisted. 

‘Tm afraid you'll think it awful cheek,” he said at 
last. “It’s rotten of me to say anything about my chief behind 
his back. Malaria’s a rotten thing and after one’s had a 
bout of it one feels awfully down and out.” ; 

He hesitated again. The corners of his mouth sagge 
as if he were going to cry. To Millicent he seemed like 
a little boy. My 
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“T'll be as silent as the grave,” she said with a smile, 
trying to conceal her apprehension. “Do tell me.” 

“T think it’s a pity your husband keeps a bottle of whisky 
at the office. He’s apt to take a nip more often than he 
otherwise would.” 

Mr. Simpson’s voice was hoarse with agitation. Millicent 
felt a sudden coldness shiver through her. She controlled 
herself, for she knew that she must not frighten the boy 
if she were to get out of him all there was to tell. He 
was unwilling to speak. She pressed him, wheedling, appeal- 
ing to his sense of duty, and at last she began to cry. Then 
he told her that Harold had been drunk more or less for 
the last fortnight, the natives were talking about it, and they 
said that soon he would be as bad as he had been before 
his marriage. He had been in the habit of drinking a good 
deal too much then, but details of that time, notwithstanding 

all her attempts, Mr. Simpson resolutely declined to give 
her. 

“Do you think he’s drinking now?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

Millicent felt herself on a sudden hot with shame and 
anger. The Fort, as it was called because the rifles and the 
ammunition were kept there, was also the court-house. It 
stood opposite the Resident’s bungalow in a garden of 
its own. The sun was just about to set and she did not need 
a hat. She got up and walked across. She found Harold 
sitting in the office behind the large hall in which he admin- 
istered justice. There was a bottle of whisky in front of 
him: He was smoking cigarettes and talking to three or 
four Malays who stood in front of him listening with obse- 
quious and at the same time scornful smiles. His face was 
red. 

The natives vanished. 

“I came to see what you were doing,” she said. 

He rose, for he always treated her with elaborate polite-: 
ness, and lurched. Feeling himself unsteady he assumed an 
elaborate stateliness of demeanour. 

_ “Take a seat, my dear, take a seat..I was detained by 
press of work.” 

She looked at him with angry eyes. 

“You're drunk,” she said. 

He stared at her, his eyes bulging a little, and a haughty 
look gradually traversed his large and fleshy face. 

“T haven’t the remotest idea what you mean,” he said. 

_ She had been ready with a flow of wrathful expostulation, 
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but suddenly she burst into tears. She sank into a chair 
and hid her face. Harold looked at her for an instant, then 
the tears began to trickle down his cheeks; he came towards 
her with outstretched arms and fell heavily on his knees. 
Sobbing, he clasped her to him. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” he said. “I promise you it 
shall not happen again. It was that damned malaria.” 

“Tt’s so humiliating,” she moaned, 

He wept like a child. There was something very touching 
in the self-abasement of that big dignified man. Presently 
Millicent looked up. His eyes, appealing and contrite, sought 
hers. 

“Will you give me your word of honour that you'll 
never touch liquor again?” 

“Yes, yes. I hate it.” 

It was then she told him that she was with child. He 
was overjoyed. 

“That is the one thing I wanted. That’ll keep me straight.” 

They went back to the bungalow. Harold bathed himself 
and had a nap. After dinner they talked long and quietly. 
He admitted that before he married her he had occasionally 
drunk more than was good for him: in out-stations it was 
easy to fall into bad habits. He agreed to everything that 
Millicent asked. And during the months before it was 
necessary for her to go to Kuala Solor for her confinement 
Harold was an excellent husband, tender, thoughtful, proud 
and affectionate: he was irreproachable. A launch came 
to fetch her, she was to leave him for six weeks, and he 
promised faithfully to drink nothing during her absence. 
He put his hands on her shoulders. 

“T never break a promise,” he said in his dignified way. 
“But even without it, can you imagine that while you are 
going through so much, I should do anything to increase 
your troubles?” 

Joan was born. Millicent stayed at the Resident’s and 
Mrs. Gray, his wife, a kindly creature of middle age, was 
very good to her. The two women had little to do during 
the long hours they were alone but to talk, and in course 
of time Millicent learnt everything there was to know of 
her husband’s alcoholic past. The fact which she found most 
difficult to reconcile herself to was that Harold had been 
told that the only condition upon which he would be allowed 
to keep his post was that he should bring back a wife. It 
caused in her a dull feeling of resentment. And when she 
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discovered what a persistent drunkard he had been she 
felt vaguely uneasy. She had a horrid fear that during her 
absence he would not have been able to resist the craving. 
She went home with her baby and a nurse. She spent a 
night at the mouth of the river and sent a messenger in 
a canoe to announce her arrival. She scanned the landing- 
stage anxiously as the launch approached it. Harold and 
Mr. Simpson were standing there. The trim little soldiers 
were lined up. Her heart sank, for Harold was swaying 
slightly, like a man who seeks to keep his balance on a 
trolling ship, and she knew he was drunk. 

It wasn’t a very pleasant home-coming. She had almost 
forgotten her mother and father and her sister who sat 
there silently listening to her. Now she roused herself and 
became once more aware of their presence. All that she 
spoke of seemed very far away. 

“T knew that I hated him then,” she said. “I could have 
killed him.” 

“Oh, Millicent, don’t say that,” cried her mother. “Don’t 
forget that he’s dead, poor man.” 

Millicent looked at her mother, and for a moment a 
scowl darkened her impassive face. Mr. Skinner moved un- 
easily. 

“Go on,” said Kathleen. 

“When he found out that I knew all about him he didn’t - 
bother very much more. In three months he had another 
attack of D. T.’s.” 

“Why didn’t you leave him?” said Kathleen. .- 

“What would have been the good of that? He would have 
been dismissed from the service in a fortnight. Who was 
to keep me and Joan? I had to stay. And when he was sober 
I had nothing to complain of. He wasn’t in the least in 
love with me, but he was fond of me: I hadn’t married him 
because I was in love with him but because I wanted to be 
married. I did everything I could to keep liquor from him; 
I managed to get Mr. Gray to prevent whisky being sent 
from Kuala Solor, but he got it from the Chinese. I watched 
him as a cat watches a mouse. He was too cunning for 
me. In a little while he had another outbreak. He neglected 


his duties. I was afraid complaints would be made. We 


were two days from Kuala Solor and that was our safeguard, 
but I suppose something was said, for Mr. Gray wrote 
a private letter of warning to me. I showed it to Harold. 


He stormed and blustered, but I saw he was frightened, 
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and for two or three months he was quite sober. Then he 
began again. And so it went on till our leave became due. 

“Before we came to stay here I begged and prayed 
him to be careful. I didn’t want any of you to know what 
sort of a man I had married. All the time he was in England 
he was all right and before we sailed I warned him. He’d 
grown to be very fond of Joan, and very proud of her, 
and she was devoted to him. She always liked him better 
than she liked me. I asked him if he wanted to have his 
child grow up knowing that he was a drunkard, and I 
found out that at last ’d got a hold on him. The thought 
terrified him. I told him that 7 wouldn’t allow it, and if 
he ever let Joan see him drunk I’d take her away from 
him at once. Do you know, he grew quite pale when I 
said it. I fell on my knees that night and thanked God 
because I’d found a way of saving my husband. 

“He told me that if I would stand by him he would have 
another try. We made up our minds to fight the thing to- 
gether. And he tried so hard. When he felt as though he 
must drink he came to me. You know he was inclined to 
be rather pompous: with me he was so humble, he was 
like a child; he depended on me. Perhaps he didn’t love 
me when he married me, but he loved me then, me and 
Joan. I'd hated him, because of the humiliation, because 
when he was drunk and tried to be dignified and impressive 
he was loathsome; but now I got a strange feeling in my 
heart. It wasn’t love, but it was a queer, shy tenderness. | 
He was something more than my husband, he was like 
a child that I'd carried under my heart for long and weary 
months. He was so proud of me and you know, I was proud — 
too. His long speeches didn’t irritate me any more and I 
thought his stately ways rather funny and charming. At 
last we won. For two years he never touched a drop. He 
lost his craving entirely. He was even able to joke about it. q 

“Mr. Simpson had left us then and we had another young 
man called Francis. 

“ Tm a reformed drunkard you know, Francis,’ Harold 
said to him once. ‘If it hadn’t been for my wife I'd have 
been sacked long ago. I’ve got the best wife in the world, 
Francis.’ 

“You don’t know what it meant to me to hear him say 
that. I felt that all I'd gone through was worth while. 
was so happy.” apr 

She was silent. She thought of the broad, yellow and turbi 
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river on whose banks she had lived so long. The egrets, 
white and gleaming in the tremulous sunset, flew down the 
stream in a flock, flew low and swift, and scattered. They 
were like a ripple of snowy notes, sweet and pure and spring- 
like, which an unseen hand drew forth, a divine arpeggio, 
from an unseen harp. They fluttered along between the 
green banks, wrapped in the shadows of evening, like the 
happy thoughts of a contented mind. 

“Then Joan fell ill, For three weeks we were very anxious. 
There was no doctor nearer than Kuala Solor and we had 
to put up with the treatment of a native dispenser. When 
she grew well again I took her down to the mouth of the 
river in order to give her a breath of sea air. We stayed there 
a week. It was the first time I had been separated from 
Harold since I went away to have Joan. There was a 
fishing village, on piles, not far from us, but really we were 
quite alone. I thought a great deal about Harold, so ten- 
derly, and all at once I knew that I loved him. I was so 
glad when the prahu came to fetch us back, because I 
wanted to tell him. I thought it would mean a good deal 
to him. I can’t tell you how happy I was. As we rowed up- 
stream the headman told me that Mr. Francis had to go 
up-country to arrest a woman who had murdered her hus- 
band. He had been gone a couple of days. 

“J was surprised that Harold was not on the landing-stage 
to meet me; he was always very punctilious about that 
sort of thing; he used to say that husband and wife should 
treat one another as politely as they treated acquaintances; 
and I could not imagine what business had prevented him. 
I walked up the little hill on which the bungalow stood. 
The ayah brought Joan behind me. The bungalow was 
strangely silent. There seemed to be no servants about and 
I could not make it out; I wondered if Harold hadn’t ex- 
pected me so soon and was out. I went up the steps. Joan 
was thirsty and the ayah took her to the servants’ quarters 
to give her something to drink. Harold was not in the sitting- 
tToom. I called him, but there was no answer. I was dis- 
appointed, because I should have liked him to be there. 
I went into our bedroom. Harold wasn’t out after all: 
he was lying on the bed asleep. I was really very much 
amused because he always pretended he never slept in 
the afternoon. He said it was an unnecessary habit that 
we white people got into. I went up to the bed softly. I 
thought I would have a joke with him. I opened the mos- 
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quito curtains. He was lying on his back, with nothing on 
but a sarong, and there was an empty yinra bottle by 
his side. He was drunk. 

“It had begun again. All my struggles for so many years 
were wasted. My dream was shattered. It was all hopeless, 
I was seized with rage.” 

Millicent’s face grew once again darkly red and she 
clenched the arms of the chair she sat in. 

“I took him by the shoulders and shook him with all 
my might. “You beast,’ I cried, ‘you beast.’ I was so angry 
I don’t know what I did, I don’t know what I said. I 
kept on shaking him. You don’t know how loathsome he 
looked, that large fat man, half naked; he hadn’t shaved 
for days, and his face was bloated and purple. He was 
breathing heavily. I shouted at him, but he took no notice. 
I tried to drag him out of bed, but he was too heavy. He 
lay there like a log. ‘Open your eyes,’ I screamed. I shook 
him again. I hated him. I hated him all the more because 
for a week I’d loved him with all my heart. He’d let me 
down. He’d let me down. I wanted to tell him what a filthy 
beast he was. I could make no impression on him. ‘You 
shall open your eyes,’ I cried. I was determined to make 
him look at me.” 

The widow licked her dry lips. Her breath seemed hur- 
ried. She was silent. 

“If he was in that state I should have thought it best 
to have let him go on sleeping,” said Kathleen. 

“There was a parang on the wall by the side of the bed. 
You know how fond Harold was of curios.” 

“What’s a parang?” said Mrs. Skinner. 

“Don’t be silly, mother,” her husband replied irritably. 
“There’s one on the wall immediately behind you.” 

He pointed to the Malay sword on which for some reason 
his eyes had been unconsciously resting. Mrs. Skinner drew 
quickly into the corner of the sofa, with a little frightened 
gesture, as though she had been told that a snake lay curled 
up beside her. 

“Suddenly the blood spurted out from Harold’s throat. 
There was a great red gash right across it.” 

“Millicent,” cried Kathleen, springing up and almost 
leaping towards her, “what in God’s name do you mean?” 

Mrs. Skinner stood staring at her with wide startled eyes, 
her mouth open. : 

“The parang wasn’t on the wall any more. It was on 
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the bed. Then Harold opened his eyes. They were just 
like Joan’s,” 

“J don’t understand,” said Mr. Skinner. “How could he 
have committed suicide if he was in the state you describe?” 

Kathleen took her sister’s arm and shook her angrily. 

“Millicent, for God’s sake, explain.” 

Millicent released herself. 

“The parang was on the wall, I told you. I don’t know 
what happened. There was all the blood and Harold opened 
his eyes. He died almost at once. He never spoke, but he 
gave a sort of gasp.” 

'. At last Mr. Skinner found his voice. 

“But, you wretched woman, it was murder.” 

Millicent, her face mottled with red, gave him such 
a look of scornful hatred that he shrank back. Mrs. Skinner 
cried out. 

“Millicent, you didn’t do it, did you?” 

Then Millicent did something that made them all feel 
as though their blood were turned to ice in their veins. 
She chuckled. 

“T don’t know who else did,” ‘she said. 

“My God,” muttered Mr. Skinner. 

Kathleen had been standing bolt upright, with her hands 
to her heart, as though its beating were intolerable. 

“And what happened then?” she said. 

“J screamed. I went to the window and flung it open. 
I called for the ayah. She came across the compound with 
Joan. ‘Not Joan,’ I cried. ‘Don’t let her come.’ She called 
the cook and told him to take the child. I cried to her to 
hurry. And when she came I showed her Harold. ‘The 
Tuan’s killed himself!’ I cried. She gave a scream and ran 
out of the house. 

“No one would come near. They were all frightened out 
of their wits. I wrote a letter to Mr. Francis, telling him 
what had happened, and asking him to come at once.” 

_ “How do you mean you told him what had happened?” 

_ “T said, on my return from the mouth of the river, I'd 
found Harold with his throat cut. You know, in the tropics 
you have to bury people quickly. I got a Chinese coffin, 
and the soldiers dug a grave behind the Fort. When Mr. 
Francis came Harold had been buried for nearly two days. 
He was only a boy. I could do anything I wanted with 
him. I told him I'd found the parang in Harold’s hand and 
there was no doubt he’d killed bimself in an attack of de- 
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lirium tremens. I showed him the empty bottle. The servants 
said he’d been drinking hard ever since I left to go to the 
sea. I told the same story at Kuala Solor. Every one was 
very kind to me, and the Government granted me a pen- 
sion.” 

For a little while nobody spoke. At last Mr. Skinner 
gathered himself together. 

“I am a member of the legal profession. I’m a solicitor. 
I have certain duties. We’ve always had a most respectable 
practice. You’ve put me in a monstrous position.” 

He fumbled, searching for the phrases that played at — 
hide and seek in his scattered wits. Millicent looked at 
him with scorn. ia 

“What are you going to do about it?” ae 

“It was murder, that’s what it was; do you think I can 
possibly connive at it?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, father,” Said Kathleen sharply. “You 
can’t give your own daughter up.” 

“You’ve put me in a monstrous position,” he repeated. 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders again. 2 

“You made me tell you. And I’ve borne it long enough 
by myself. It was time that all of you bore it too.” 

At that moment the door was opened by the maid. 

“Davis has brought the car round, sir,” she said. 

Kathleen had the presence of mind to say something, © 
and the maid withdrew. 

“We'd better be starting,” said Millicent. 4 

“I can’t go to the party now,” cried Mrs. Skinner, with — 
horror. “I’m far too upset. How can we face the Heywoods? — 
And the Bishop will want to be introduced to you.” 

Millicent made a gesture of indifference. Her eyes held 
their ironical expression. 

“We must go, mother,” said Kathleen. “It would look | 
so funny if we stayed away.” She turned on Millicent fu- 
riously. “Oh, I think the whole thing is such frightfully 
bad form.” 

Mrs. Skinner looked helplessly at her husband. He — 
went to her and gave her his hand to help her up from — 
the sofa. 

“I’m afraid we must go, mother,” he said. 

“And me with the ospreys in my toque that Harold gave 
me with his own hands,” she moaned. 4 

He led her out of the room, Kathleen followed close 
on their heels, and a step or two behind came Millicent. : 

“You'll get used to it, you know,” she said quiet “At tf 
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first I thought of it all the time, but now I forget it for 
two or three days together. It’s not as if there was any 
danger.” 
| (They did not answer. They walked through the hall 
and out of the front door. The three ladies got into the 
back of the car and Mr. Skinner seated himself beside the 
driver. They had no self-starter; it was an old car, and Davis 
went to the bonnet to crank it up. Mr. Skinner turned round 
and looked petulantly at Millicent. 
“I ought never to have been told,” he said. “I think it 
was most selfish of you.” 
_ Davis took his seat and they drove off to the Canon’s 
garden-party. 


A MAN WITH 
A CONSCIENCE 


St. Laurent de Maroni is a pretty little place. It is neat 
and clean. It has an Hétel de Ville and a Palais de Justice 
of which many a town in France would be proud. The 
Streets are wide, and the fine trees that border them give 
a grateful shade. The houses look as though they had just 
had a coat of paint. Many of them nestle in little gardens, 
and in the gardens are palm trees and flame of the forest; 
cannas flaunt their bright colours and crotons their variety; 
the bougainvilleas, purple or red, riot profusely, and the 
elegant hibiscus offers its gorgeous flowers with a negligence 
that seems almost affected. St. Laurent de Maroni is the 
centre of the French penal settlements of Guiana, and 
a hundred yards from the quay at which you land is the 
great gateway of the prison camp. These pretty little houses 
in their tropical gardens are the residence of the prison 
Officials, and if the streets are neat and clean it is because 
there is no lack of convicts to keep them so. One day, 
walking with a casual acquaintance, I came upon a young 
man, in the round straw hat and the pink and white stripes 
of the convict’s uniform, who was standing by the road-side 

with a pick. He was doing nothing. 

“Why are you idling?” my companion asked him. 

The man gave his shoulders a scornful shrug. 

_ “Look at the blade of grass there,” he answered. “I’ve 
_ got twenty years to scratch it away.” 

St. Laurent de Maroni exists for the group of prison camps 
of which it is the centre. Such trade as it has depends on 
them; its shops, kept by Chinese, are there to satisfy the 

wants of the warders, the doctors and the numerous officials 
“who are connected with the penal settlements. The streets 
i 39 
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are silent and deserted. You pass a convict with a dispatch- 
case under his arm; he has some job in the administration; 
or another with a basket; he is a servant in somebody’s 
house. Sometimes you come upon a little group in the charge 
of a warder; often you see them strolling to or from the 
prison unguarded. The prison gates are open all day long 
and the prisoners freely saunter in and out. If you see. 
a man not in the prison uniform he is probably a freed 
man who is condemned to spend a number of years in 
the colony and who, unable to get work, living on the edge © 
of starvation, is drinking himself to death on the cheap strong — 
rum which is called tafia. 

There is an hotel at St. Laurent de Maroni and here 
I had my meals. I soon got to know by sight the habitual | 
frequenters. They came in and sat each at his little table, 
ate their meals in silence and went out again. The hotel 
was kept by a coloured woman, and the man she lived 
with, an ex-convict, was the only waiter. But the Governor 
of the colony, who lives at Cayenne, had put at my disposal 
his own bungalow and it was there I slept. An old Arab 
looked after it; he was a devout Mahommedan, and at 
intervals during the day I heard him say his prayers. To © 
make my bed, keep my rooms tidy and run errands for — 
me, the commandant of the prison had assigned me another — 
convict. Both were serving life sentences for murder; the — 
commandant told me that I could place entire confidence 
in them; they were as honest as the day, and I could leave — 
anything about without the slightest risk. But I will not — 
conceal from the reader that when I went to bed at night 
I took the precaution to lock my door and to bolt my shut- — 
ters. It was foolish no doubt, but I slept more comfortably. 

I had come with letters of introduction, and both the — 
governor of the prison settlements and the commandant — 
of the camp at St. Laurent did everything they could to — 
make my visit agreeable and instructive. I will not here 
narrate all I heard and saw. I am not a reporter. It is not — 
my business to attack or to defend the system which the — 
French have thought fit to adopt in regard to their criminals. — 
Besides, the system is now condemned; prisoners will — 
soon cease to be sent out to French Guiana, to suffer the — 
illnesses incidental to the climate and the work in malarial — 
jungles to which so many are relegated, to endure nameless — 
degradations, to lose hope, to rot, to die. I will only say 
that I saw no physical cruelty. On the other hand I saw 
no attempt to make the criminal on the expiration of his 
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sentence a useful citizen. I saw nothing done for his spiritual 
welfare. I heard nothing of classes that he could attend 
in order to improve his education or organised games that 
_ might distract his mind. I saw no library where he could 
get books to read when his day’s work was done. I saw 
a condition of affairs that only the strongest character could 
hope to surmount. I saw a brutishness that must reduce all 
but a very few to apathy and despair. 

All this has nothing to do with me. It is vain to torment 
oneself over sufferings that one cannot alleviate. My object 
here is to tell a story. As I am well aware, one can never 
know everything there is to be known about human nature. 
One can be sure only of one thing, and that is that it will 
never cease to have a surprise in store for you. When I 
had got over the impression of bewilderment, surprise and 
horror to which my first visit to the prison camp gave 
rise, I bethought myself that there were certain matters 
that I was interested to enquire into. I should inform the 
reader that three-quarters of the convicts at St. Laurent 
de Maroni are there for murder. This is not official informa- 
tion and it may be that I exaggerate; every prisoner has 
a little book in which are set down his crime, his sentence, 
his punishments, and whatever else the authorities think 
necessary to keep note of; and it was from an examination 
of a considerable number of these that I formed my esti- 
mate. It gave me something of a shock to realise that in 
England far, far the greater number of these men whom 
I saw working in shops, lounging about the verandahs of 
their dormitories or sauntering through the streets would 
have suffered capital punishment. I found them not at 
all disinclined to speak of the crime for which they had 
been convicted, and in pursuance of my purpose I spent 
the better part of one day enquiring into crimes of passion. 
~ I wanted to know exactly what was the motive that had 
_ made a man kill his wife or his girl. I had a notion that 
_ jealousy and wounded honour might perhaps tell the whole 
story. I got some curious replies, and among them one that 
was not to my mind lacking in humour. This was from 
a man working in the carpenter’s shop who had cut his 
wife’s throat; when I asked hiny why he had done it, 
he answered with a shrug of the shoulders: Manque d’entente. 
His casual tone made the best translation of this: We didn’t 
get on very well. I could not help observing that if men 
in general looked upon this as an adequate reason for mur- 
dering their wives, the mortality in the female sex would 
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be alarming. But after putting a good many questions to. 
a good many men I arrived at the conclusion that at the 
bottom of nearly all these crimes was an economic motive; 
they had killed their wives or mistresses not only from jeal- 
ousy, because they were unfaithful to them, but also because 
somehow it affected their pockets. A woman’s infidelity 
was sometimes an occasion of financial loss, and it was this 
in the end that drove a man to his desperate act; or, himself 
in need of money to gratify other passions, he murdered 
because his victim was an obstacle to his exclusive posses- 
sion of it. I do not conclude that a man never kills his woman’ 
because his love is spurned or his honour tarnished, I 
only offer my observation on these particular cases as 
a curious sidelight on human nature. I should not venture 
to deduce from it a general rule. 

I spent another day enquiring into the matter of con- 
science. Moralists have sought to persuade us that it is 
one of the most powerful: agents in human behaviour. Now — 
that reason and pity have agreed to regard hell-fire as © 
a hateful myth, many good men have seen in conscience ~ 
the chief safeguard that shall induce the human race to — 
walk in the way of righteousness. Shakespeare has told | 
us that it makes cowards of us all. Novelists and playwrights 
have described for us the pangs that assail the wicked; they — 
have vividly pictured the anguish of a stricken conscience ~ 
and the sleepless nights it occasions; they have shown it — 
poisoning every pleasure till life is so intolerable that dis- | 
covery and punishment come as a welcome relief. I had ‘ 
often wondered how much of all this was true. Moralists — 
have an axe to grind; they must draw a moral. They think 4 
that if they say a thing often enough people will believe 
it. They are apt to state that a thing is so when they consider { 
it desirable that it should be. They tell us that the wages 4 
of sin is death; we know very well that it is not always. a 
And so far as the authors of fiction are concerned, the ~ 
playwrights and the novelists, when they get hold of an ~ 
effective theme they are disposed to make use of it without — 
bothering very much whether it agrees with the facts of | 
life. Certain statements about human nature become, as ~ 
it were, common property and so are accepted as self- — 
evident. In the sameway painters for ages painted shadows — 
black, and it was not till the impressionists looked at them — 
with unprejudiced eyes and painted what they saw that 
we discovered that shadows were coloured. It had sometimes a 
struck me that perhaps conscience was the expression of — 
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a high moral development, so that its influence was strong 
only in those whose virtue was so shining that they were 
unlikely to commit any action for which they could seriously 
reproach themselves. It is generally accepted that murder 
is a shocking crime, and it is the murderer above all 
other criminals who is supposed to suffer remorse. His 
victim, we have been led to believe, haunts his dreams in 
horrifying nightmares, and the recollection of his dreadful 
deed tortures his waking hours. I could not miss the op- 
portunity to enquire into the truth of this. I had no intention 
of insisting if I encountered reticence or distress, but I 
found in none of those with whom I talked any such thing. 
Some said that in the same circumstances they would do 
as they had done before. Determinists without knowing 
it, they seemed to look upon their action as ordained by 
a fate over which they had no control. Some appeared to 
think that their crime was committed by someone with 
whom they had no connection. 

“When one’s young, one’s foolish,” they said, with a 
careless gesture or a deprecating smile. 

Others told me that if they had known what the punishment 
was they would suffer, they would certainly have held their 
hands. I found in none any regret for the human being 
they had violently bereft of life. It seemed to me that they 
had no more feeling for the creature they had killed than 
if it had been a pig whose throat they had cut in the way 
of business. Far from feeling pity for their victim, they 
were more inclined to feel anger because he had been the 
occasion of their imprisonment in that distant land. In 
only one man did I discern anything that might appro- 
priately be called a conscience, and his story was so re- 
markable that I think it well worth narrating. For in this 
case it was, so far as’ I can understand, remorse that was 
the motive of the crime. I noticed the man’s number, which 
was printed on the chest of the pink and white pyjamas of 
his prison uniform, but I haveforgotten it. Anyhow it 
is of no consequence. I never knew his name. He did not 
_ offer to tell me and I did not like to ask it. I will call him 
Jean Charvin. 

I met him on my first visit to the camp with the com- 
mandant. We were walking through a courtyard round which 
were cells, not punishment cells, but individual cells which 
are given to well-behaved prisoners who ask for them. They 
are sought after by those to whom the promiscuity of the 
dormitories is odious. Most of them were empty, for their 
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occupants were engaged in their various employments. 
Jean Charvin was at work in his cell, writing at a small 
table, and the door was open. The commandant called 
him and he came out. I looked into the cell. It contained 
a fixed hammock, with a dingy mosquito-net; by the side 
of this was a small table on which were his bits and pieces, 


. em 


a shaving-mop and a razor, a hairbrush and two or three ; 


battered books. On the wails were photographs of persons 
of respectable appearance and illustrations from picture 


papers. He had been sitting on his bed to write and the — 
table on which he had been writing was covered with pa- — 


pers. They looked like accounts. He was a handsome man, 
tall, erect and lean, with flashing dark eyes and clean-cut, 
strong features. The first thing I noticed about him was 


that he had a fine head of long, naturally-waving dark 


brown hair. This at once made him look different from 
the rest of the prisoners, whose hair is close-cropped, but 
chopped so badly, in ridges, that it gives them a sinister 
look. The commandant spoke to him of some official bus- 
iness, and then as we were leaving added in a friendly way: 

“I see your hair is growing well.” 

Jean Charvin reddened and smiled. His smile was boyish 
and engaging. 

“It'll be some time yet before I get it right again.” 

The commandant dismissed him and we went on. 

“He’s a very decent fellow,” he said. “He’s in the ac- 
countant’s department, and he’s had leave to let his hair 
grow. He’s delighted.” 

“What is he here for?” I asked. 

“He killed his wife. But he’s only got six years. He’s 
a clever and a good worker. He’ll do well. He comes from 
a very decent family and he’s had an excellent education.” 

I thought no more of Jean Charvin, but by chance I 
met him next day on the road. He was coming towards 
me. He carried a black dispatch-case under his arm, and 
except for the pink and white stripes of his uniform and 


the ugly round straw hat that concealed his handsome head 


of hair, you might have taken him for a young lawyer on 


his way to court. He walked with a long, leisurely stride, 


and he had an easy, you might almost say a gallant, bearing. 


He recognised me, and taking off his hat bade me good- 


morning. I stopped, and for something to say asked him 


where he was going. He told me he was taking some papers © 


from the governor’s office to the bank. There was a pleasing 
frankness in his face, and his eyes, his really beautiful eyes, 
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shone with good will. I supposed that the vigour of his 
youth was such that it made life, notwithstanding his 
position and his surroundings, more than tolerable, even 
pleasant. You would have said that here was a young man 
without a care in the world. 

“I hear you’re going to St. Jean to-morrow,” he said, 

“Yes. It appears I must start at dawn.” 

St. Jean is a camp seventeen kilometres from St. Laurent, 
and it is here that are interned the habitual criminals who 
have been sentenced to transportation after repeated terms 
of imprisonment. They are petty thieves, confidence men, 
forgers, tricksters and suchlike; the prisoners of St. Laurent, 
condemned for more serious offences, look upon them with 
contempt. 

“You should find it an interesting experience,” Jean 
_ Charvin said, with his frank and engaging smile. “But 
keep your pocketbook buttoned up, they’d steal the shirt 
off your back if they had half a‘ chance. They’re a dirty 

lot of scoundrels!” 

That afternoon, waiting till the heat of the day was less, 
I sat on the verandah outside my bedroom and read: I 
had drawn the jalousies and it was tolerably cool. My 

old Arab came up the stairs on his bare feet, and in his 
halting French told me that there was a man from the com- 
tmandant who wanted to see me. 

“Send him up,” I said. 

In a moment the man came, and it was Jean Charvin. 
He told me that the commandant had sent him to give 
me a message about my excursion next day to St. Jean. 
When he had delivered it I asked him if he would not 
sit down and have a cigarette with me. He wore a cheap 
wrist-watch and he looked at it. 

“IT have a few minutes to spare. I should be glad to.” 

He sat down and lit the cigarette I offered him. He gave 
me a smiling look of his soft eyes. “Do you know, this 
/is the first time I’ve ever been asked to sit down since I 
was sentenced.” He inhaled a long whiff of his cigarette. 
“Egyptian. I haven’t smoked an Egyptian cigarette for 
three years.” 

The convicts make their own cigarettes out of a coarse, 
strong tobacco that is sold in square blue packets. Since 
one is not allowed to pay them for the services they may 
render you, but may give them tobacco, I had bought a 
good many packets of this. 

“How does it taste?” 


Lexile 
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“One gets accustomed to everything and, to tell you the 
truth, my palate is so vitiated, I prefer the stuff we get here.” 

“Tll give you a couple of packets.” 

I went into my room and fetched them. When I returned 
he was looking at some books that were lying on the table. 

“Are you fond of reading?” I asked. 

“Very. I think the want of books is what I coe suffer 
from now. The few I can get hold of I’m forced to read 
over and over again.” 

To so great a reader as myself no deprivation seems more 
insupportable than the lack of books. 

“J have several French ones in my bag. Ill look them — 
out and if you care to have them I’ll give them to you if 
you can come along again.” 

My offer was due only in part to kindness; I wanted to 
have another chance of a talk with him. 

“I should have to show them to the commandant. He 
would only let me keep them if there was no doubt they 
couldn’t possibly corrupt my morals. But he’s a good-natured 
man, I don’t think he’ll make any difficulties.” 

There was a hint of slyness in the smile with which he 
said this, and I suspected that he had taken the measure 
of the well-meaning, conscientious chief of the camp and 
knew pretty well how to get on the right side of him. It 
would have been unjust to blame him if he exercised tact, 
and even cunning, to render his lot as tolerable as emit 
be. 

“The commandant has a very good opinion of you.” 

“He’s a fine man. I’m very grateful to him, he’s done 
a great deal for me. I’m an accountant by profession and 
he’s put me in the accountant’s department. I love figures, — 
it gives me an intense satisfaction to deal with them, they’re — 
living things to. me, and now that I can handle them all 
day long I feel myself again.” i 

“And are you glad to have a cell of your own?” 

“It’s made all the difference. To be herded with fifty — 
men, the scum of the earth, and never to be alone for a : 
minute—it was awful. That was the worst of all. At home, 
at Le Havre, that is where I lived, I had an apartment, © 
modest of course, but my own, and we had a maid who — 
came in by the day. We lived decently. It made it ten times — 
harder for me than for the rest, most of them, who have > 
never known anything but squalor, filth and promiscuity.” i 

I had asked him about the cell in the hope that I could — 
get him to talk about the life that is led in those vast dormi-— 
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tories in which the men are locked from five in the evening 
till five next morning. During these twelve hours they 
are their own masters. A warder can enter, they told me, 

_ only at the risk of his life. They have no light after eight 
o’clock, but from sardine-tins, a little oil, and a rag they 
make lamps by the light of which they can see enough to 
play cards. They/ gamble furiously, not for love, but for 
the money they keep secreted on their bodies; they are un- 
scrupulous ruthless men, and naturally enough bitter quarrels 
often arise. They are settled with knives. Often in the morn- 
ing, when the dormitory is opened, a man is found dead, 
but no threats, no promises, will induce anyone to betray 
the slayer. Other things Jean Charvin told me which I 
cannot narrate. He told me of one young fellow who had 
come out from France on the same ship with himself and 

, with whom he had made friends. He was a good-looking 
boy. One day he went to the commandant and asked him 
if he could have a cell to himself. The commandant asked 
him why he wanted one. He explained. The commandant 
looked through his list and told him that at the moment 
all were occupied, but that as soon as there was a vacancy 
he should have one. Next morning when the dormitory 
was opened, he was found dead on his hammock with 
his belly ripped open to the breast-bone. 

“They're savage brutes, and if one isn’t a brute by the 
time one arrives only a miracle can save one from becoming 
as brutal as the rest.” __ 

Jean Charvin looked at his watch and got. up. He walked 
away from me and then, with his charming smile, turned 
and faced me. 

“I must go now. If the commandant gives me permission 
I will come and get the books you were kind enough to 
offer me.” 

In Guiana you do not shake hands with a convict, and 
| a tactful man, taking leave of you, puts himself in such 
‘a position that there can be no question of your offering 

him your hand or of refusing his should he, forgetting for 
“a moment, instinctively tender it. Heaven knows, it would 
_ have meant nothing to me to shake hands with Jean Char- 

vin; it gave me a pang to see the care he had taken to 

spare me embarrassment. 

- I saw him twice more during my stay at St. Laurent. 

He told me his story, but I will tell it now in my words 

rather than in his, for I had to piece it together from what 
he said at one time and another, and what he left out I 
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have had to supply out of my own imagination. I do not 
believe it has led me astray. It was as though he had given 
me three letters out of a number of five-letter words; the 
chances are that I have guessed most of the words correctly. 

Jean Charvin was born and bred in the great seaport 
of Le Havre. His father had a good post in the Customs. 
Having finished his education, he did his military service, 
and then looked about for a job. Like a great many other 
young Frenchmen he was prepared to sacrifice the hazardous 
chance of wealth for a respectable security. His natural 
gift for figures made it easy for him to get a place in the 
accountant’s department of a large exporting house. His 
future was assured. He could look forward to earning a 
sufficient income to live in the modest comfort of the class 
to which he belonged. He was industrious and well-behaved. 
Like most young Frenchmen of his generation he was ath- 
letic. He swam and played tennis in summer, and in winter 
he bicycled. On two evenings a week to keep himself fit 
he spent a couple of hours in a gymnasium. Through his 
childhood, his adolescence and his young manhood, he 
lived in the constant companionship of a boy called, shall 
we say for the purposes of this narrative, Henri Renard, 
whose father was also an official in the Customs. Jean and 
Riri went to school together, played together, worked for 
their examinations together, spent their holidays together, 
for the two families were intimate, had their first affairs 
with girls together, partnered one another in the local ten- 
nis tournaments, and did their military service together. 
They never quarrelled. They were never so happy as in 
one another’s society. They were inseparable. When the 
time came for them to start working they decided that 
they would go into the same firm; but that was not so 
easy; Jean tried to get Riri a job in the exporting house — 
that had engaged him, but could not manage it, and it 
was not till a year later that Riri got something to do. But 
by then trade was as bad at Le Havre as everywhere else, 
and in a few months he found himself once more without 
employment. 

Riri was a light-hearted youth, and he enioyed his leisure. 
He danced, bathed and played tennis. It was thus that 
he made the acquaintance of a girl who had recently come 
to live at Le Havre. Her father had been a captain in the — 
colonial army and on his death her mother had returned © 
to Le Havre, which .was her native place. Marie-Louise 
was then eighteen. She had spent almost all her life in 
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Tonkin. This gave her an exotic attraction for the young 
men who had never been out of France in their lives, and 
first Riri, then Jean, fell in love with her. Perhaps that 
‘was inevitable; it was certainly unfortunate. She was a 
well-brought-up girl, an only child, and her mother, besides 
her pension, had a little money of her own. It was evident 
that she could be pursued only with a view to marriage. 
Of course Riri, dependent for the while entirely on his 
father, could not make an offer that there was the least 
chance of Madame Meurice, Marie-Louise’s mother, ac- 
cepting; but having the whole day to himself he was able 
to see a great deal more of Marie-Louise than Jean could. 
Madame Meurice was something of an invalid, so that 
Marie-Louise had more liberty than most French girls 
of her age and station. She knew that both Riri and Jean 
were in love with her, she liked them both and was pleased 
by their attentions, but she gave no sign that she was in 
love with either. It was impossible to tell which she pre- 
ferred. She was well aware that Riri was not in a position 
to marry her. 

“What did she look like?” I asked Jean Charvin. 

“She was small, with a pretty little figure, with large 
grey eyes, a pale skin and soft, mouse-coloured hair. She 
was rather like a little mouse. She was not beautiful, but 
“pretty, in a quaint demure way; there was something very 
appealing about her. She was easy to get on with. She 
was simple and unaffected. You couldn’t help feeling that 
she was reliable and would make anyone a good wife.” 

Jean and Riri hid nothing from one another and Jean 
made no secret of the fact that he was in love with Marie- 
Louise, but Riri had met her first and it was an understood 
thing between them that Jean should not stand in his way. 
At length she made her choice. One day Riri waited for 
Jean to come away from his office and told him that Marie- 
Louise had consented to marry him. They had arranged 
that as soon as he got a job his father should go to her 
mother and make the formal offer. Jean was hard hit. 
It was not easy to listen with eager sympathy to the plans 
that the excitable and ‘enchanted Riri made for the future. 
But he was too much attached to Riri to feel sore with 
him; he knew how lovable he was and he could not blame 
Marie-Louise. He tried with all his might to accept honestly 
the sacrifice he made on the altar of friendship. 

_. “Why did she choose him rather than you?” I asked. 
_ “He bad immense vitality. He was the gayest, most amus- 
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ing lad you ever met. His high spirits were infectious. You 
couldn’t be dull in his company.” 

“He had pep,” I smiled. 

“And an incredible charm.” 

“Was he good-looking?” 

“No, not very. He was shorter than me, slight and wiry; 
but he had a nice, good-humoured face.” Jean Charvin 
smiled rather pleasantly. “I think without any vanity I 
can say that I was better-looking than Riri.” 

But Riri did not get a job. His father, tired of keeping 
him in idleness, wrote to everyone he could think of, 
the members of his family and his friends in various parts 
of France, asking them if they could not find something, 
however modest, for Riri to do; and at last he got a letter 
from a cousin in Lyons who was in the silk business to 
say that his firm were looking for a young man to go out 
to Phnom-Penh, in Cambodia, where they had a branch, 
to buy native silk for them. If Riri was willing to take 
the job he could get it for him. 

Though like all French parents Riri’s hated him to em- 
igrate, there seemed no help for it, and it was determined. 
although the salary was small, that he must go. He was not 
disinclined. Cambodia was not so far from Tonkin, and 
Marie-Louise must be familiar with the life. She had sc 
often talked of it that he had come to the conclusion that 
she would be glad to go back to the East. To his dismay 
she told him that nothing would induce her to. In the 
first place she could not desert her mother, whose health 
was obviously declining; and then, after having at last 
settled down in France, she was determined never agair 
to leave it. She was sympathetic to Riri, but resolute. 
With nothing else in prospect his father would not heat 
of his refusing the offer; there was no help for it, he hac 
to go. Jean hated losing him, but from the moment Rir 
told him his bad news, he had realised with an exulting 
heart that fate was playing into his hands. With Riri out 
of his way for five years at least, and unless he were in. 
competent with the probability that he would settle ir 
the East for good, Jean could not doubt that after a while 
Marie-Louise would marry him. His circumstances, hi: 
settled, respectable position in Le Havre, where she coulc 
be near her mother, would make her think it very sensible 
and when she was no longer under the spell of Riri’s charm 
there was no reason why her great liking for him shoul 
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not turn to love. Life changed for him. After months of 
misery he was happy again, and though he kept them to 
himself he too now made great plans for the future. There 
was no need any longer to try not to love Marie-Louise. 

Suddenly his hopes were shattered. One of the shipping 
firms at Le Havre had a vacancy, and it looked as though 
the application that Riri had quickly made would be fa- 
vourably considered. A friend in the office told him that 
it was a certainty. It would settle everything. It was an 
old and conservative house, and it was well known that 
when you once got into it you were there for life. Jean 
Charvin was in despair, and the worst of it was that he 
had to keep his anguish to himself. One day the director 
of his own firm sent for him. 

When he reached this point Jean stopped. A harassed 
look came into his eyes. 

“Tm going to tell you something now that I’ve never 
told to anyone before. I’m an honest man, a man of prin- 
ciple; I’m going to tell you of the only discreditable action 
I’ve ever done in my life.” 

I must remind the reader here that Jean Charvin was 
wearing the pink and white stripes of the convict’s uniform, 
with his number stencilled on his chest, and that he was 
serving a term of imprisonment for the murder of his wife. 

“I couldn’t imagine what the director wanted with me. 
He was sitting at his desk when I went into his office, and 
he gave me a searching look. 

“‘I want to ask you a question of great importance,’ 
he said. ‘I wish you to treat it as confidential. I shall of 
course treat your answer as equally so.’ 

“TI waited. He went on: 

“You've been with us for a considerable time. I am 
very well satisfied with you, there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t reach a very good position in the firm. I put im- 
plicit confidence in you.’ 

/ * ‘Thank you, sir,’ I said. ‘I will always try to merit your 
good opinion.’ 

“ ‘The question at issue is this. Monsieur Untel- is pro- 
posing to engage Henri Renard. He is very particular about 
the character of his employees, and in this case it is es- 
sential that he shouldn’t make a mistake. Part of Henri 
Renard’s duties would be to pay the crews of the firm’s 
ships, and many hundreds of thousand francs will pass 
through his hands. I know that Henri Renard is your great 
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friend and that your families have always been very in- 
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timate. I put you on your honour to tell me whether Mon- — 


sieur Untel would be justified in engaging this young man.’ 
“I saw at once what the question meant. If Riri got the 
job he would stay and marry Marie-Louise, if he didn’t 


he would go out to Cambodia and I should marry her. — 


I swear to you it was not I who answered, it was someone 
who stood in my shoes and spoke with my voice, I had 
nothing to do with the words that came from my mouth. 


“ ‘Monsieur le directeur,’ I said, ‘Henri and I have been 


friends all our lives. We have never been separated for © 


a week. We went to school together; we shared our pocket- 
money and our mistresses when we were old enough to 
have them; we did our military service together.’ 


“ J know. You know him better than anyone in the - 


world. That is why I ask you these questions.” 

“ Tt is not fair, Monsieur le directeur. You are asking 
me to betray my friend. I cannot, and I will not answer 
your questions.” 


“The director gave me a shrewd smile. He thought him- 


self much cleverer than he really was. 


“ Your answer does you credit, but it has told me all 


(a 


I wished to know.’ Then he smiled kindly. I suppose I © 


was pale, I dare say I was trembling a little. ‘Pull yourself ~ 


together, my dear boy; you’re upset and I can understand 


it. Sometimes in life one is faced by a situation where hon- 


esty stands on the one side and loyalty on the other. Of 
course one mustn’t hesitate, but the choice is bitter. I 


shall not forget your behaviour in this case and on behalf 


of Monsieur Untel I thank you.’ 

“I withdrew. Next morning Riri received a letter informing 
him that his services were not required, and a month later 
he sailed for the far East.” 


Six months after this Jean Charvin and Marie-Louise — 


were married. The marriage was hastened by the increasing 


gravity of Madame Meurice’s illness. Knowing that she — 


could not live long, she was anxious to see her daughter 
settled before she died. Jean wrote to Riri telling him the 
facts and Riri wrote back warmly congratulating him. 


He assured him that he need have no compunctions on ~ 


his behalf; when he had left France he realised that he 
could never marry Marie-Louise, and he was glad that ~ 


Jean was going to. He was finding consolation at Phnom- 
Penh. His letter was very cheerful. From the beginning 
Jean had told himself that Riri, with his mercurial tem- 
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perament, would soon forget Marie-Louise, and his letter 
looked as if he had already done so. He had done him no 
irreparable injury. It was a justification. For if he had lost 
Marie-Louise he would have died; with him it was a matter 
of life and death. 

For a year Jean and Marie-Louise were extremely happy. 
Madame Meurice died, and Marie-Louise inherited a couple 
of hundred thousand francs; but with the depression and 
the unstable currency they decided not to have a child till 
the economic situation was less uncertain. Marie-Louise 
was a good and frugal housekeeper. She was an affectionate, 
amiable and satisfactory wife. She was placid. This before 
he married her had seemed to Jean a rather charming trait, 
but as time wore on it was borne in upon him that her 
placidity came from a certain lack of emotional ardour. 
It concealed no depth. He had always thought she was like 
a little mouse; there was something mouselike in her furtive 
reticences; she was oddly serious about trivial matters and 
could busy herself indefinitely with things that were of: 
no consequence. She had her own tiny little set of interests 
and they left no room in her pretty sleek head for any 
others. She sometimes began a novel, but seldom cared 
to finish it. Jean was obliged to admit to himself that she 

was rather dull. The uneasy thought came to him that 
perhaps it had not been worth while to do a dirty trick 
for her sake. It began to worry him. He missed Riri. He 
tried to persuade himself that what was done was done 
and that he had really not been a free agent, but he could 
not quite still the prickings of his conscience. He wished 
now that when the director of his firm spoke to him he 
had answered differently. 

Then a terrible thing happened. Riri contracted typhoid 
fever and died. It was a frightful shock for Jean. It was 
a shock to Marie-Louise too; she paid Riri’s parents the 
proper visit of condolence, but she neither ate less heartily 
nor slept less soundly. Jean was exasperated by her com- 
posure. 

“Poor chap, he was always so gay,” she said, “he must 
have hated dying. But why did he go out there? I told 
him the climate was bad; it killed my father and I knew 
what I was talking about.” 

Jean felt that he had killed him. If he had told the director 
all the good he knew of Riri, knew as no one else in the 
world did, he would have got the post and would now be 

alive and well. — 
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“I shall never forgive myself,” he thought. “I shall never © 
be happy again. Oh, what a fool I was, and what a cad!” . 

He wept for Riri. Marie-Louise sought to comfort him. — 
She was a kind little thing and she loved him. | 

“You mustn’t take it too hardly. After all, you wouldn’t — 
have seen him for five years, and you’d have found him — 
so changed that there wouldn’t have been anything between - 
you any more. He would have been a stranger to you. I’ve — 
seen that sort of thing happen so often. You’d have been 
delighted to see him, and in half an hour you’d have dis- 
covered that you had nothing to say to one another.” 

“I dare say you're right,” he sighed. | 

“He was too scatter-brained ever to have amounted to | 
anything very much. He never had your firmness of character 
and your clear, solid intellect.” 

He knew what she was thinking. What would have been 
her position now if she had followed Riri to Indo-China — 
and found herself at twenty-one a widow with nothing but 
her own two hundred thousand francs to live on? . It 
was a lucky escape and she congratulated herself on her 
good sense. Jean was a husband of whom she could be 
proud. He was earning good money. Jean was tortured by 
remorse. What he had suffered before was nothing to what 
he suffered now. The anguish that the recollection of his 
treachery caused him was worse than a physical pain gnawing 
at his vitals. It would assail him suddenly when he was in © 
the middle of his work and twist his heartstrings with a — 
violent pang. His agony was such that he craved for relief, — 
and it was only by an effort of all his will that he prevented 
himself from making a full confession to Marie-Louise. 
But he knew how she would take it; she would not be © 
shocked, she would think it rather a clever trick and be 
even subtly flattered that for her sake he had been guilty 
of a despicable act. She could not help him. He began to 
dislike her. For it was for her that he had done the shameful — 
thing, and what was she? An ordinary, commonplace, 
rather calculating little woman. 

“What a fool I’ve been,” he repeated. 
He did not even find her pretty any more. He knew now 
that she was terribly stupid. But of course she was not to — 
blame for that, she was not to blame because he had been ~ 
false to his friend; and he forced himself to be as sweet © 
_and tender to her as he had always been. He did whatever — 
she wanted. She had only to express a wish for him to — 
fulfil it if it was in his power. He tried to pity her, he tried j 
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‘to be tolerant; he told himself that from her own petty 
standpoint she was a good wife, methodical, saving, and 
in her manner, dress and appearance a credit to a respectable 
young man. All that was true; but it was on her account 
that Riri had died, and he loathed her. She bored him to 
distraction. Though he said nothing, though he was kind, 
amiable and indulgent, he could often have killed her. 
When he did, however, it was almost without meaning to. 
It ‘was ten months after Riri’s death, and Riri’s parents, 
Monsieur and Madame Renard, gave a party to celebrate 
the engagement of their daughter. Jean had seen little 
of them since Riri’s death and he did not want to go. But 
Marie-Louise said they must; he had been Riri’s greatest 
friend and it would be a grave lack of politeness on Jean’s 
part not to attend an important celebration in the family. 
She had a keen sense of social obligation. 

“Besides, itll be a distraction for you. You’ve been 
in poor spirits for so long, a little amusement will do you 
good. There'll be champagne, won’t there? Madame Renard 
doesn’t like spending money, but on an occasion like this 
she'll have to sacrifice herself.” 

Marie-Louise chuckled slyly when she thought what 
a wrench it would be to Madame Renard to unloose her 
purse-strings. 

The party had been very gay. It gave Jean a nasty turn 
when he found that they were using Riri’s old room for 
the women to put their wraps in and the men their coats. 
There was plenty of champagne. Jean drank a great deal 
to drown the bitter remorse that tormented him. He wanted 
to deaden the sound in his ears of Riri’s laugh and to 
shut his eyes to the good-humour of his shining glance. 
It was three o’clock when they got home. Next day was 
Sunday, so Jean had no work to go to. They slept late. 
The rest I can tell in Jean Charvin’s own words. 

“I had a headache when I woke. Marie-Louise was not 
in bed. She was sitting at the dressing-table brushing her 
hair. I've always been very keen on_ physical culture, and 
I was in the habit of doing exercises every morning. I 
didn’t feel very much inclined to do them that morning, 
but after all that champagne I thought I’d better. I got 
out of bed and took up my Indian clubs. Our bedroom was 
fairly large and there was plenty of room to swing them 

between the bed and the dressing-table where Marie-Louise 
was sitting. I did my usual exercises. Marie-Louise had 
started a ee “hig before having her hair cut ee 
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quite short, and I thought it repulsive. From the back she 
looked like a boy, and the stubble of cropped hair on her 
neck made me feel rather sick. She put down her brushes 
and began to powder her face. She gave a nasty little laugh. 

“ ‘What are you laughing at?’ I asked. 

“ “Madame Renard. That was the same dress she wore 
at our wedding, she’d had it dyed and done over; but it 
didn’t deceive me. I’d have known it anywhere.’ 

“Tt was such a stupid remark, it infuriated me. I was 


seized with rage, and with all my might I hit her over the ~ 
head with my Indian club. I broke her skull, apparently, 


and she died two days later in hospital without ering: 
consciousness.” 


He paused for a moment. I handed him a cigarette and. } 


: 


lit another myself. 

“T was glad she did. We could never have lived Espetlicne 
again, and it would have been very hard to explain my 
action.” 

“Very.” 

“I was arrested and tried for murder. Of course I 
swore it was an accident, I said the club had slipped out 
of my hand, but the medical evidence was against me. 
The prosecution proved that such an injury as Marie-Louise 
had suffered could only have been caused by a violent and 
deliberate blow. Fortunately for me they could find no 
motive. The public prosecutor tried to make out that I 


had been jealous of the attentions some man had paid © 


her at the party and that we had quarrelled on that account, 
but the man he mentioned swore that he had done nothing 
to arouse my suspicions and others at the party testified 
that we had left the best of friends. They found on the 
dressing-table an unpaid dress-maker’s bill and the pros- 
ecutor suggested that we had quarrelled about that, but 
I was able to prove that Marie-Louise paid for her clothes 
out of her own money, so that the bill could not possibly 
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have been the cause of a dispute. Witnesses came forward 
and said that I had always been kind to Marie-Louise. 


We are generally looked upon as a devoted couple. My 
character was excellent and my employer spoke in the high- 
est terms of me. I was never in danger of losing my head, 
and at one moment I thought I had a chance of getting 
off altogether. In the end I was sentenced to six years. I 
don’t regret what I did, for from that day, all the time 


I was in prison awaiting my trial, and since, while [ve ~ 


y 
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been here, I’ve ceased to worry about Riri. If I believed 
in ghosts I’d be inclined to say that Marie-Louise’s death 
had laid Riri’s. Anyhow, my conscience is at rest, and after 
_ all the torture I suffered I can assure you that everything 
I’ve gone through since is worth it; I feel I can now look 
the world in the face again.” 

I know that this is a fantastic story; I am by way of being 
a realist, and in the stories I write I seek verisimilitude. 
I eschew the bizarre as scrupulously as I avoid the whimsical. 
If this had been a tale that I was inventing I would certainly 
have made it more probable. As it is, unless I had heard 
it with my own ears I am not sure that I should believe 
it. I do not know whether Jean Charvin told me the truth, 
and yet the words with which he closed his final visit to 
me had a convincing ring. I had asked him what were 
his plans for the future. , 

“J have friends working for me in France,” he answered. 
“A great many people thought at the time that I was the 
victim of a grave miscarriage of justice; the director of 
my firm is convinced that I was unjustly condemned; and 
I may get a reduction of my sentence. Even if I don’t, 
I think I can count upon getting back to France at the 
end of my six years. You see, I’m making myself very 
useful here. The accounts were very badly kept when I 
tcok them over, and I’ve got them in apple-pie order. There 
have been leakages, and I am convinced that if they'll 
give me a free hand, I can stop them. The commandant 
likes me and I’m certain that he’ll do everything he can 
for me. At the worst I shan’t be much over thirty when 
I get back.” 

“But won’t you find it rather difficult to get work?” 

“A clever accountant like me, and a man who’s honest 
and industrious, can always get work. Of course I shan’t 
_be able to live in Le Havre, but the director of my firm 
has business connections at Lille and Lyons and Marseilles. 
He’s promised to do something for me. No, I look forward 
to the years to come with a good deal of confidence. I 
shall settle down somewhere, and as soon as I’m comfortably 
fixed up I shall marry. After what I’ve been through I 
“want a home.” 

We were sitting in one of the corners of the verandah 
_ that surrounded my house in order to get any draught there 
might be, and on the north side I had left a jalousie undrawn. 
The strip of sky you saw with a single coconut tree on 
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one side, its green foliage harsh against the blue, looked 
like an advertisement for a tropical cruise. Jean Charvin’s 
eyes searched the distance as though he sought to see 
the future. 

“But next time I marry,” he said thoughtfully, “T shan’t 
marry for love, I shall marry for money.” 
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When I feel more than usually poor (on a rainy day, for 
instance, when opulent stock brokers roll swiftly in electric 
broughams, or when some friend in bleak March weather 
‘tells me he is starting that very night for Monte Carlo) 
I make my will; it gives me a peculiar satisfaction to leave 
my worldly goods, such as they are, to persons who will 
not in the least care to receive them, and I like the ob- 
sequious air of the clerk who blows my name up a tube 
to the family solicitor. It is an amusement which costs me 
nothing, for Mr. Addishaw, the senior partner in the emi- 
nently respectable firm of Addishaw, Jones, and Brahm, knows 
my foible; he is aware also that a solicitor’s bill is the last 
I should ever pay, and I have warned him that if ever he 
sends it I will write a satiric story which shall hold him 
up to the ridicule of all his neighbors on Brixton Hill. 
What accounts he prepares after my demise do not in 
the smallest degree perturb me; my executors and he may 
fight it out between them. 

One day, then, I walked down the Strand, feeling very 
wretched after a cheap luncheon in a crowded Italian res- 
taurant (a crust of bread and a glass of water may be ren- 
dered appetizing by hunger and a keen sense of the romantic, 
but who can survey without despondency a cut off the joint, 
half cold and ill cooked, and boiled potatoes?), and, jostled 
by hurrying persons, I meditated on the hollowness and 
the folly of the world. I felt certain that Mr. Addishaw at 
this hour would be disengaged, and it seemed an occasion 
upon which his services were eminently desirable; it would 
comfort me just then to prepare for the inevitable dissolu- 
tion. I turned the corner and soon found myself at the hand- 
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some edifice, with its array of polished brass-plates and 
its general look of prosperity, wherein the firm for many 
years had rented offices. 

“Can I see Mr. Addishaw?” I inquired. 

And in a moment I was shown upstairs into the sumptuous 
apartment which the good gentleman inhabited. He had 
evidently just lunched, and with him the meal had without 
doubt been satisfactory; for he sat in the armchair generally 
reserved for clients, toasting his toes at the cheerful fire, 


and with great content smoked his cigar. There was so 


much self-satisfaction about his red face that the mere sight 
of him cheered me; and the benevolence of his snowy whiskers 
impressed me more than ever before with a sense of his 
extreme worth. 

“You look as if you read the lessons in church every 
Sunday morning, Mr. Addishaw,” I said, when I shook 
hands with him. “I’ve come to make my will.” 

“Ah, well,” he answered, “I have nothing to do for ten 
minutes. I don’t mind wasting a little time.” 

“You must sit at your desk,” I insisted, “or I shan’t feel 
that I’m getting my money’s worth.” 

Patiently he changed his seat, and with some elaboration 
I gave a list of all the bequests I wished to make. 

“And now,” said I, “we come to my wines, spirits, and 
liqueurs.” 

“Good gracious me!” he cried; “I didn’t know that you 
had started a cellar. You are becoming a man of substance. 
I will tell my wife to ask for your new book at Mudie’s.” 

“Your generosity overwhelms me,” I retorted. “Some day, 
I venture to hope, you will go as far as to buy a second-hand 
copy of one of my works. But I have no cellar. The wine 
in my flat is kept in a cupboard along with the coats and 
hats, the electric meter, my priceless manuscripts, and several 


pairs of old boots. I have no wines, spirits, and liqueurs, 


but I wish to leave them to somebody, so that future gener- 


ations may imagine that writers in the early twentieth century 


lived as luxuriously as butchers and peers of the realm and 
mounteba: 

Somewhat astonished at this harangue, Mr. Addishaw 
wrote as I desired; then a pale young clerk was sent for 
and together the legal gentlemen witnessed my signature. 


“And now,” said I, “I will light a cigar to complete the : 
illusion that I am a man of means, and bid you good after- — 


“noon.” 


Mr. sagan returned to his armchair ee the fire re 
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and, feeling apparently very good-humored, asked me to 
remain for a few minutes; he had taken the only comfortable 
seat in the room, but I drew up the writing-chair and sat 
down. 

“Wills are odd things,” said Mr. Addishaw, in a meditative 
manner. “Only the other day I had to deal with the testament 
of the late Lord Justice Drysden; and it was so ill-composed 
that no one could make head or tail of it. But his eldest 
son happened to be a solicitor, and he said to the rest 
of the family: ‘I’m going to arrange this matter as I consider 

fight, and if you don’t agree I'll throw the whole thing into 

‘Chancery and you’ll none of you get a penny!’ The family 
were not too pleased, for their brother thought fit to order 
the affair in a manner not altogether disadvantageous to 
himself; but I advised them to submit. My father and my 
grandfather were solicitors before me, so I think I have 
Jaw more or less in the blood; and I’ve always taught my 
children two things. I think if they know them they can’t 
come to much harm in the world.” 

“And what are they?” I asked. 

“Never tell a lie and never go to law.” 

Mr. Addishaw rose slowly from his chair and went to 
the door. 

_ “Tf anyone wishes to see me, Drayton, say that I shall 
be disengaged in a quarter of an hour,” he called to his 
clerk. 

Then, with a little smile which sent his honest red face 
into a number of puckers, he took from a cupboard a bottle, 
well coated with dust, and two wine glasses. 

“What is this?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m an old man,” he answered, “and I keep to 
some customs of profession which these young sparks of 
today have given up. I always have a bottle of port in 
my room, and sometimes when I don’t feel very well I 
drink a glass or two.” 

He poured out the wine and looked at it with a smile 
of infinite content. He lifted it to his nose and closed his 
eyes as though he were contemplating some pious mystery. 
He sipped it and then nodded to me three times with a 
look full of meaning. 

“And yet there are total abstainers. in the world!” he 
exclaimed. 

He emptied the glass, sighed, refilled it, and sat down. 

“Talking of wills, I said the last word in a matter this 
morning which has interested me a good deal; and, if 
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you like, I will tell you the story, because it shows how some- 
times by pure chance that ass, the law, may work so as 
to protect the innocent and punish the contriving. 

“One of the oldest clients of my firm is the family of 
Daubernoon, north-country squires, who have held immense 
estates in Westmorland since the good old days of King 
Henry the Eighth. They were not a saving race, so that 
in personality they never left anything worth speaking of, 
but they always took care to keep the property unencumbered; 


and even now, when land is worth so little and the landlord 
finds it as difficult as the farmer to make both ends meet, - 


their estates bring in the goodly income of six thousand 
a year. 

“Roger Daubernoon, the late squire, injured his spine 
in a hunting accident, and it would have been a mercy if 
he had killed himself outright, since he lingered for twenty 
years, a cripple and an invalid who required incessant care. 
His wife died shortly afterwards and he was left with an 
only daughter, in whose charge he. placed himself. A man 
_used to an active, busy life, in illness he grew querulous 
and selfish, and it seemed to him quite natural that Kate 
Daubernoon, then a girl of twenty, should devote her life 
to his comfort. A skillful nurse, she became so necessary 
to him that he could not face the thought that one day she 
might leave him; he was devoured by the fear that she would 
marry, and he refused, pretexting his, ill health, to have 
visitors at the Manor. He grew petulant and angry if to 
go to some party she abandoned him for a couple of hours, 
and finally Miss Daubernoon resigned herself to a cloistral 
life. Year in, year out, she remained in close attendance 
on her father, partly from affection, but more for duty’s 
sake; she looked after the house, read to him, and never 
once left home. She saw no one but the villagers, by whom 
for her charitable kindness she was adored, the parson and 
his wife, the doctor, and twice a year myself. 

“And she grew old. Miss Daubernoon had never been 
beautiful, she had never been even pretty; and the stealthy 
years, the monotonous life, robbed her of the country fresh- 
ness which in early youth had made up for other deficiencies. 
As year by year I went up to Westmorland to see Mr. 
Daubernoon, I was distressed to note the difference in 
his daughter; and before her time she grew prim and old- 
maidish. She ceased to regret the joyous life of the world, 


growing so accustomed to the narrow circle wherein vegetably — 


she existed that I think nothing at last would have induced 
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her to withdraw from it. Finally, when I was staying in 
the house at Christmas, two years ago, the village doctor 
came privately to see me. He told me that Miss Daubernoon 
had been ill through the autumn and now, to his dismay, 
he had discovered that she was phthisical. 

“ ‘You know what our winters are here,’ he said to me. 
‘If she does not go away it will probably kill her.’ 

“J went to her at the doctor’s request, and used the per- 
suasions which with him had been quite useless. But she 
would listen to nothing. 

“ T know that I am ill,’ she answered, ‘but I cannot 
leave my father. Do you see no change in him since you 
were last here?’ 

“I was obliged to confess that I did; the long years of 
suffering had broken down at last that iron frame, and even 
the most inexperienced could see that now the end could 
not be far off. 

“ %t would kill my father at once to move him. It 
would kill him also if I went away.’ 

“ ‘But do you think you have a right to place your own 
life in such danger?’ 

“ T am willing to take the risk.’ 

“J knew her obstinate character, and I felt I could never 
induce her to change her mind, so I went straight to Mr. 
Daubernoon himself. 

“ T think you should know that Kate is dangerously ill,’ 
I said. ‘She has consumption, and the only thing that can 
save her is to winter abroad.’ 

* “Who says so?’ he asked. 

“There was no astonishment in his manner, so that I 
wondered whether he had divined the illness of Miss Dau- 
bernoon, or whether in his utter selfishness he was indifferent 
to it. I mentioned Dr. Hobley’s name. 

“ “Twenty years ago he said I couldn’t live six months,’ 
answered Mr. Daubernoon. ‘He’s a nervous old woman. 
 Kate’s as strong and well as you are.’ 

“ ‘Would you like a specialist to come from London to 
see her?’ 

“- “Oh, those doctors always back one another up. A 
specialist would only frighten Kate.’ 

“T saw that he would never allow himself to be persuaded 
that his daughter needed attention, and I spoke more sternly 
tohim. 

* “Mr. Daubernoon,’ I said, ‘if your daughter dies the 
responsibility will be yours.’ 
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“Then a cruel look came into his worn, thin face—a look 
I had never seen before, and a hardness filled his eyes 
that was horrible. 

“ ‘After all, I can only last six months. When I’m dead 
she can do what she likes. Aprés moi le déluge.’ 

“J did not answer, appalled by the sick man’s cruel sel- 
fishness; the poor girl had sacrificed her youth to him, 
her hopes of being wife and mother; and now he wanted 
her very life. And she was ready to give it. 

“Mr. Daubernoon lived four months longer than he 
said, for the autumn had arrived when a telegram came 
saying that he was dead. It was sent by Dr. Hobley, who 
bade me come to Westmorland at once. 

“But when I arrived it was the change in Miss Daubernoon 
that shocked me most. Those final months had worked havoc 
with her, so that it was impossible not to see that she was 
very ill. She was thin and haggard, her hair was streaked 
with gray, and she coughed constantly. She seemed ten 
years older than when I had last seen her, and, though 
she was no more than forty, looked almost an elderly woman. 

“ T’m very much alarmed, at the change in Miss Dau- 
bernoon,’ I told the doctor. ‘What do you think?’ 

“ ‘She’s dying, Mr. Addishaw,’ he answered. ‘She can’t 
live another year.’ 

“ ‘Fortunately, now she can go away.’ 

* ‘She can do that, but it won’t save her. It’s too late,’ 

“After the funeral Miss Daubernoon came to me and 
said she wished to have a talk on business matters. 

“ ‘Never mind about business,’ I said, I can arrange all 
that. What you must do is to get down to Italy before the 
cold weather comes.’ , 

“ ‘That is what I mean to do,’ she answered. ‘I think 
I should tell you’—she hesitated and looking down, a 
faint blush coloring her pallid cheeks—‘I think I should 
tell you that I am going to be married at once.’ 

“ ‘What!’ I cried. “But you’re not fit to marry; you're 
as ill as you can be.’ 

“ T think I have six months to live. I want to be happy. 
It’s only because I’m so ill that I cannot wait. We are to 
be married in London in a week,’ 

“For a moment I was silent, not knowing what to say. 
Then I asked to whom she was engaged. 

“ “Mr. Ralph Mason,’ she answered, shortly. “You met 
him last time you were here. We have been nib hie to. 
one another for the last two years.’ 
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“I could not remember anyone of that name, and I 
inquired, somewhat curtly, when I should have the pleasure 
of renewing any acquaintance with this gentleman. 
_ “ ‘He’s now coming towards us,’ she said, and a look 
of radiant happiness came into her face. 

“T saw walking along the garden path through which we 
sauntered a tall young man in a frock-coat, a tall hat, 
and patent-leather boots. In a moment I recognized him. 

“ ‘But that is the land agent’s clerk?’ 

“Yes,” she said. 

“He was certainly a very handsome man, with a beautiful 
mustache and the dashing air of a counter-jumper trying 
to ape the gentleman. I should think he was fifteen years 
younger than Miss Daubernoon, and this was enough to 
surprise me; but the most amazing part of it all was that 
her pride—you know what the pride is of people in that 
particular class of life—should have allowed her to think 
of marriage with such a person. And when I knew him better 
I found to my dismay that there was in him no redeeming 
trait; he was merely a very ordinary, common, provincial 
tradesman, with nothing but his rather vulgar good looks 
to recommend him. And when I compared his strapping 
vigor with Miss Daubernoon’s old, sickly weakness, I 
could not doubt that he was merely an adventurer of the 
very worst class. I said nothing at the time, but later, finding 
myself alone with her, I did not hesitate to speak plainly. 

“ “Why do you suppose Mr. Mason wishes to marry 
you?’ I asked. 

“A painful, timid look came into her eyes, so that I 
almost repented my words, but it seemed a duty to be out- 
spoken at all costs to save her much future pain. 

* ‘I think he loves me,’ she answered. 

* “My dear, I don’t want to hurt you, but I must tell 
you the truth. You can’t believe that this young man really 
, cares for you. You're very ill.’ 

“ I’m dying,’ she interrupted. 

* “You're so much older than he is. Good heavens, look 

-at yourself in the glass! Ask yourself if he can possibly 
-have fallen in love with you. And there’s one palpable reason 
why he wishes to marry you. Can’t you see that it’s your 
money he wants, and for your money’s sake he’s willing 
to—to put up with you?’ 

“Hot tears ran down her cheeks, so that I felt hatefully 
cruel, but something had to be done to stop such an insane 
marriage. ' 
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* Don’t remind me that I’m old and plain,’ she said. 
‘Do you think I can’t feel it? But I know he loves me for 
myself, and even if he doesn’t I will marry him. The only 
thing that has kept me alive is my love for him, and, after 
all, I have such a little while to live that you might let 
me spend it as happily as I can.’ 

“ ‘And do you think you can be happy with him? Do 
you think he’ll have the patience to wait for your death? 
My poor lady, you don’t know what may be in store for 
you. At present he’s nice enough to you, and apparently 
you don’t mind if he’s common and vulgar; but when you’re 
once safely married do you think he'll take the trouble to 
pretend he loves you? You must be mad.’ 

“She began to cry, silently, so that for the life of me 
I could not go on, and I resolved instead to speak with 
Ralph Mason himself. I made inquiries in the neighboring 
town, and I was scarcely surprised to discover. that his 
character was thoroughly bad. He was known to be a 
hard drinker, violent in temper, unscrupulous; his friends 
said he was a good sportsman, which meant, apparently, 
that he attended all the race meetings he could and betted 
more heavily than his means allowed. A sort of provincial 
Lothario, various tales were brought me of his exploits; 
and his good looks, his supercilious charm of manner, ap- 
peared to make women an easy conquest. I cannot tell 
you how alarmed I was when I learned for what sort of 
a man it was that Miss Daubernoon had conceived such 
a passionate infatuation; but his very depravity made it 
just possible that he would accept certain proposals that 
I had in mind. I telegraphed to Robert Daubernoon, an 
officer on half pay with a large family, a cousin of the late 
squire’s and Kate’s only relative and natural heir; and on 
receiving his answer invited Ralph Mason to call on me. 

** *T want to talk to you as a business man,’ I said. ‘When 
Miss Daubernoon told me she wished to you, I 
ventured to make certain inquiries; and I have heard a 
good deal about you.’ 

“He was going to speak, but I begged him to listen quietly 
till I had finished. With scoundrels I have always found 
it best to speak to the point; a certain cynical frankness 
often puts them at their ease, so that much time and verbiage 
are spared. 

* ‘You know as well as I do that Miss Daubernoon is 
dying, and I dare say you will not think it necessary to 
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pretend to me that you are in love with her. You cannot 
seriously wish to marry her, and I am authorized to offer 
you an annuity of two thousand a year if you will put off 
your marriage indefinitely.’ 

“He looked at me and stroked his handsome mustache, 
and presently he gave a mocking smile. 

“ *You are a solicitor, Mr. Addishaw?’ he asked. 

"Yes? ; 

** “And presumably a man of business?’ 

“I was inclined to call him an impertinent jackanapes, 
but refrained. 

_ “ “And granting that all you say is true, and I don’t love 
Kate Daubernoon, and wish to marry her solely because 
I think she can only live a few months, at the end of which 
I shall find myself a rich man—do you think I should be 
such a fool as to accept your offer?’ 

* 7 thought it possible, when you considered that the 
money was as safe as the Bank of England, while otherwise 
you are dependent on your wife’s will, which may be altered?’ 

“Tm not afraid of that.’ 

* “And also that you would be behaving more or Jess 
like a gentleman. Her own doctor has told me that marriage 
is bound to kill her almost at once. Don’t you think what 
you're doing is very cruel?’ 

‘I’m a business man, too, Mr. Addishaw,’ he answered. 

“He broke off the conversation abruptly, and I felt 
I had done harm rather than good, for soon I. found that 
Miss Daubernoon knew what I had said. I do not know 
what account of the affair Ralph Mason gave her, but I 
can imagine that my behavior was painted in the darkest 
colors, while his own shone with all the heroic virtues. Miss 
Daubernoon, harassed by her father’s death and funeral, 
for two or three days was too ill to leave her room, and 
only Ralph Mason was allowed to see her. She wrote me 

“a note. 

“ did not mind what you said to me,’ she wrote, ‘but 
I am indignant and deeply distressed that you should have 
attempted to turn Ralph from me. I think your interference 
impertinent. I address you now no longer as a friend, but 
merely as my solicitor, and I beg you to prepare at once, 
for my signature, a will leaving absolutely everything of 
which I die possessed to Ralph Mason.’ 

“JT dare say I am not a man of very easy temper, and 
with some heat I replied that she might get another solicitor 
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to prepare this will for her; I would have nothing to do 
with it. And that evening, without seeing her again, I 
started for London. 

“Three days later I heard from Mr. Hobley that they 
had left Daubernoon, though Kate was much too ill 
to travel; they were married at a registry in Marylebone, 
and next day crossed the Channel on their way to Italy. 

“There was a good deal of work connected with the estate 
of the late Roger Daubernoon. He had left rather a large 
legacy to his cousin Robert and smaller sums to various 
servants and dependents, so that practically all his personalty 
was absorbed. Stocks and shares had to be sold, consequently — 
I was in somewhat frequent correspondence with Mrs. 
Mason, but her letters were always very short, referring 
merely to the business on hand, so that I could not tell. 
whether she was ill or well, happy or wretched. I hoped 
with all my heart that these last months of her life went 
smoothly; I hoped the man was kind to her, and at least 
took the trouble to conceal from his wife that he waited 
impatiently for her death. Poor thing, I trust she preserved 
to the last the illusion which had given her the only joy 
her life had known; I was no longer angry with her, but 
very, very Sorry. 

“Then one day, in the spring, my clerk whistled up that 
Mr. Ralph Mason wished to see me. I knew at once that 
the poor woman was dead. He came in; and though in 
the country he had dressed himself preposterously in a 
frock-coat and a tall hat, now he wore a rather loud check 
suit and a bowler; a black tie was his only sign of mourning. 
And I had never felt such an antipathy for this swell-mobs- 
man. I hated his handsome military bearing, and the scent 
on his handkerchief. There was a superciliousness in his 
manner which told me I should have to pay for all I 
had said of him; he, of course, was now the squire, and 
I was a humble solicitor. I knew I should not long keep 
the business of the house of Daubernoon, and upon my 
word I was not sorry. I had no wish to deal with a man 
of that stamp. 

“J did not rise from my chair as he came in. 

* ‘Good morning,’ I said. ‘Pray be seated.’ 

“ I have come to see you on business,’ he answered, 
insolently. ‘My wife died in Rome on the twenty-fourth 
of last March, and you are executor of her will.’ 

“T felt expressions of regret would be out of place, and 
I could imagine the satisfaction the man took in his freedom. 
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“ ¥ hope you were not unkind to her,’ I said. 

“ ‘I told you I'd come solely on business. I have brought 
the will in my pocket. It was by my wish that you were 
appointed executor.’ 

“T understood what a revengeful pleasure he took in 
the thought that I must deliver over to him the vast estates 
of the Daubernoons. Silently I took the will, which was 
very short, written on a sheet of notepaper. 

* J, Kate Daubernoon, of the Manor, Daubernoon, 
hereby revoke all former wills and testamentary dispositions 
made by me, and declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. I appoint James Addishaw, of 103, Lancaster Place, 
London, to be the executor of this my will. I give all 
my real and personal property whatsoever to Ralph Mason. 
In witness whereof I have set my hand to this my will 
the 10th day of September, 1902. 

‘KATE DAUBERNOON.’ 

“Tt was written in her own hand and duly witnessed 
by two servants at the Manor. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. 

“ ‘How did you get the form?’ I asked. 

* I have some knowledge of law,’ he answered. 

** ‘That I can scarcely believe.’ My heart beat with excite- 
ment, but I did not wish.to let him see my triumph too 
quickly. ‘Is this the only will your wife made?’ 

66 Yes.’ 

* “Are you sure there is no later one?’ 

-* ‘Absolutely positive.’ 

* ‘Have you observed the date? Three days before your 
marriage.” 

* *The will was made on the very day that you sent for 
me and offered me two thousand a year to give her up.’ 

“There was a ring of exultation in his voice, but I 
answered very quietly, “You would have been wise to accept 
ot? 

“ Do you think so?” he laughed. 

“ ‘Because this will is invalid. Marriage annuls all 
testamentary dispositions previously made, and this piece 
of paper is absolutely worthless.’ 

“J shall never forget the look that came into his face, 
the green pallor that spread across his cheeks, discoloring 
his very lips. At first he could not understand—the blow 
was too unexpected. 

“ ‘What do you mean?’ he cried. ‘It’s not true.’ 

_ “You may take the will to any solicitor you choose.’ 
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* “You old wretch!’ he snarled. 

“ If you’re not civil I shall send for my clerks to kick 
you downstairs.’ 

He reached out his hand for the will and I handed it 
to him; he read it through once more. 

“ Do you mean to say I get nothing?’ 

“ ‘Not exactly. Your wife died intestate; her real property 
goes to Robert Daubernoon, the heirs-at-law. You, as 
her husband, get the personalty.’ 

“ ‘But she meant to leave me everything.’ 

“ ‘T dare say. But the fact remains that she left you nothing 
at all.’ 

“ T get the money and the furniture of the Manor. I 
shall go there at once.’ 

“ ‘Pardon me; I shall (leph to the servants not to 
admit you. The house has no longer anything to do with 
you. And as for the furniture, I should remind you that 
there your wife had only a life interest; her father never 
expected her to marry, and, anxious that it should not be 
disturbed, left it to Robert Daubernoon.’ 

“As I spoke I thought how Ralph Mason must have 
looked at the old pictures and seen them going one by 
one under the hammer at Christie’s; they would have fetched 
a goodly sum. I think this last shock broke him, for he 
asked me in quite another tone how much money there 
was. 

“ “You know that as well as I do,’ was my reply. “Mr. 
Daubernoon’s legacies took a great deal. There can be 
very little left. You may feel sure that what there is shall 
be duly handed to you.’ 

“T stood up and opened the door for him to go out. 
He looked up defiantly. 

“ ‘Well, Pil fight you,’ he said. 

“ ‘You'll find no one fool enough to take up the case,’ 
I answered scornfully. 

“He looked at me as though gladly he would have seized 
me by the throat; he glanced round the room for something 
on which to wreak his passion, but apparently nothing 
offered, and with a kind of stifled groan he went out. And 
he departed to think over the utter frustration of all his 
schemes, a bad man and a clever man, and that ass, the 
law, had beaten him. 

“T settled up everything as quickly as I could. I found 
a good many bills owing, and these I paid; the journey to 
Italy had cost a great deal, and my own account was not 
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a small one. There was even less money due to the estate 
than I expected, for Mrs. Mason had died immediately 
before quarter-day. This morning I was able to write to 
her husband, sending him a check for the amount, less 
legacy duty, to which he was entitled. I can very easily 
imagine his feelings when he looked at it, for the exact sum 
was forty-three pounds seven shillings and threepence_ half- 
penny.” 
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Outside on the quay the sun beat fiercely. A stream of 
motors, lorries and buses, private cars and hirelings, sped 
up and down the crowded thoroughfare, and every chauffeur 
blew his horn; rickshaws threaded their nimble path amid 
the throng, and the panting coolies found breath to yell 
at one another; coolies, carrying heavy bales, sidled along 
with their quick jog-trot and shouted to the passer-by to 
make way; itinerant vendors proclaimed their wares. Singa- 
pore is the meeting-place of a hundred peoples; and men of 
all colours, black Tamils, yellow Chinks, brown Malays, 
Armenians, Jews and Bengalis, called to one another in 
raucous tones. But inside the office of Messrs. Ripley, Joyce 
& Naylor it was pleasantly cool; it was dark after the dusty 
glitter of the street and agreeably quiet after its unceasing 
din. Mr. Joyce sat in his private room, at the table, with 
an electric fan turned full on him. He was leaning back, 
his elbows on the arms of the chair, with the tips of the 
outstretched fingers of one hand resting neatly against the 
tips of the outstretched fingers of the other. His gaze rested 
on the battered volumes of the Law Reports which stood 
on a long shelf in front of him. On the top of a cupboard 
/were square boxes of japanned tin on which were painted 
the names of various clients. 
There was a knock at the door. 
“Come in,” 
A Chinese clerk, very neat in his white ducks, opened 
it. 

“Mr. Crosbie is here, sir.” 

He spoke beautiful English, accenting each word with 
precision, and Mr. Joyce had often wondered at the extent 
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of his vocabulary. Ong Chi Seng was a Cantonese, and 
he had studied law at Gray’s Inn. He was spending a year 
or two with Messrs. Ripley, Joyce & Naylor in order to 
prepare himself for practice on his own account. He was 
industrious, obliging, and of exemplary character. 

“Show him in,” said Mr. Joyce. 

He rose to shake hands with his visitor and asked him 
to sit down. The light fell on him as he did so. The face 
of Mr. Joyce remained in shadow. He was by nature a 
silent man, and now he looked at Robert Crosbie for quite 
a minute without speaking. Crosbie was a big fellow well 
over six feet high, with broad shoulders, and muscular. 
He was a rubber-planter, hard with the constant exercise 
of walking over the estate and with the tennis which was 
his relaxation when the day’s work was over. He was deeply 
sunburned. His hairy hands, his feet in clumsy boots, were 
enormous, and Mr. Joyce found himself thinking that 
a blow of that great fist would easily kill the fragile Tamil. 
But there was no fierceness in his blue eyes; they were con- 
fiding and gentle; and his face, with its big, undistinguished 
features, was open, frank and honest. But at this moment 
it bore a look of deep distress. It was drawn and haggard. 

“You look as though you hadn’t had much sleep the 
last night or two,” said Mr. Joyce. 

“T haven't.” 

Mr. Joyce noticed now the old felt hat, with its broad 
double brim, which Crosbie had placed on the table; and 
then his eyes travelled to the khaki shorts he wore, showing 
his red hairy thighs, the tennis shirt open at the neck, without 
a tie, and the dirty khaki jacket with the ends of the sleeves 
turned up. He looked as though he had just come in from 
a long tramp among the rubber trees. Mr. Joyce gave a 
slight frown. 

“You must pull yourself together, you know. You must 
keep your head.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Have you seen your wife to-day?” 

“No, I’m to see her this afternoon. You know, it is 
a damned shame that they should have arrested her.” 

“I think they had to do that,” Mr. Joyce answered in 
his level, soft tone. 

“T should have thought they'd have let her out on bail.” 

“It’s a very serious charge.” 

“It is damnable. She did what any decent woman “would 
do in her place. Only, nine women out of ten wouldn’t 
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have the pluck. Leslie’s the best woman in the world. She 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. Why, hang it all, man, I’ve been married 
to her for twelve years, do you think I don’t know her? 
‘God, if I’'d got hold of the man I’d have wrung his neck. 
I'd have killed him without a moment’s hesitation. So 
would you.” 

“My dear fellow, everybody’s on your side. No one has 
a good word to say for Hammond. We’re going to get her 
off. I don’t suppose either the assessors or the judge will 
go into court without having already made up their minds 
to bring in a verdict of not guilty.” 

“The whole thing’s a farce,” said Crosbie violently. “She 
ought never to have been arrested in the first place, and 
then it’s terrible, after all the poor girl’s gone through, to 
subject her to the ordeal of a trial. There’s not a soul I’ve 
met since I’ve been in Singapore, man or woman, who 
hasn’t told me that Leslie was absolutely justified. I think 
it’s awful to keep her in prison all these weeks.” 

__ “The law is the law. After all, she confesses that she killed 
the man. It is terrible, and I’m dreadfully sorry both for 
you and for her.” 

“T don’t matter a hang,” interrupted Crosbie. 

“But the fact remains that murder has been committed, 
and in a civilized community a trial is inevitable.” 

“Js it murder to exterminate noxious vermin? She shot 
him as she would have shot a mad dog.” 

Mr. Joyce leaned back again in his chair and once more 
placed the tips of his ten fingers together. The little construc- 
tion he formed looked like the skeleton of a roof. He was 
silent for a moment. 

“I should be wanting in my duty as your legal adviser,” 
he said at last, in an even voice, looking at his client with 
his cool, brown eyes, “if I did not tell you that there is 
one point which causes me just a little anxiety. If your 
wife had only shot Hammond once, the whole thing would 
‘be absolutely plain sailing. Unfortunately she fired six times.” 

“Her explanation is perfectly simple. In the circumstances 
any one would have done the same.” 

“TJ daresay,” said Mr. Joyce, “and of course I think the 
explanation is very reasonable. But it’s no. good closing 
our eyes to the facts. It’s always a good plan to put yourself 
in another man’s place, and I can’t deny that if I were pros- 
ecuting for the Crown that’s the point on which I should 
centre my enquiry.” 

_ “My dear fellow, that’s perfectly idiotic.” 
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Mr. Joyce shot a sharp glance at Robert Crosbie. The 
shadow of a smile hovered over his shapely lips. Crosbie 
was a good fellow, but he could hardly be described as 
intelligent. 

“I daresay it’s of no importance,” answered the lawyer, 
“I just thought it was a point worth mentioning. You haven’t 
got very long to wait now, and when it’s all over I recommend 
you to go off somewhere with your wife on a trip and forget 
all about it. Even though we are almost dead certain to 


a 


get an acquittal, a trial of that sort is anxious work and 


you'll both want a rest.” 

For the first time Crosbie smiled, and his smile strangely 
changed his face. You forgot the uncouthness and saw 
only the goodness of his soul. 

“I think I shall want it more than Leslie. She’s borne up 
wonderfully. By God, there’s a plucky little woman for 
you.” 

“Yes, I’ve been very much struck by her self-control,” 
said the lawyer. “I should never have guessed that she was 
capable of such determination.” 

His duties as her counsel had made it necessary for him 
to have a good many interviews with Mrs. Crosbie since 
her arrest. Though things had been made as easy as could 
be for her, the fact remained that she was in jail, awaiting 
her trial for murder, and it would not have been surprising 
if her nerves had failed her. She appeared to bear her ordeal 
with composure. She read a great deal, took such exercise 
as was possible, and by favour of the authorities worked 
at the pillow lace which had always formed the entertainment 
of her Jong hours of leisure. When Mr. Joyce saw her 
she was neatly dressed in cool, fresh, simple frocks,. her 
hair was carefully arranged, and her nails were manicured. 
Her manner was collected. She was able even to jest upon 
the little inconveniences of her position. There was something 
casual about the way in which she spoke of the tragedy, 
which suggested to Mr. Joyce that only her good breeding 
prevented her from finding something a trifle ludicrous in 
a situation which was eminently serious. It surprised him, 
for he had never thought that she had a sense of humour. 

He had known her off and on for a good many years. 
When she paid visits to Singapore she generally came to 
dine with his wife and himself, and once or twice she had 
passed a week-end with them at their bungalow by the 
sea. His wife had spent a fortnight with her on the estate 
and had met Geoffrey Hammond several times. The two 
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couples had been on friendly, if not on intimate, terms, 
and it was on this account that Robert Crosbie had rushed 
over to Singapore immediately after the catastrophe and 
begged Mr. Joyce to take charge personally of his unhappy 
wife’s defence. 

The story she told him the first time he saw her, she 
had never varied in the smallest detail. She told it as coolly 
then, a few hours after the tragedy, as she told it now. She 
told it connectedly, in a level, even voice, and her only 
sign of confusion was when a slight colour came into her 
cheeks as she described one or two of its incidents. She 
was the last woman to whom one would have expected 
such a thing to happen. She was in the early thirties, a 
fragile creature, neither short nor tall, and graceful rather 
than pretty. Her wrists and ankles were very delicate, but 
she was extremely thin and you could see the bones of 
her hands through the white skin, and the veins were large 
and blue. Her face was colourless, slightly sallow, and her 
lips were pale. You did not notice the colour of her eyes. 
She had a great deal of light brown hair and it had a slight 
natural wave; it was the sort of hair that with a little touching- 
up would have been very pretty, but you could not imagine 
that Mrs. Crosbie would think of resorting to any such 
device. She was a quiet, pleasant, unassuming woman. Her 
manner was engaging and if she was not very popular it 
was because she suffered from a certain shyness. This was 
comprehensible enough, for the planter’s life is lonely, and 
in her own house, with people she knew, she was in her 
quiet way charming. Mrs. Joyce after her fortnight’s stay 
had told her husband that Leslie was a very agreeable host- 
ess. There was more in her, she said, than people thought; 
and when you came to know her you were surprised how 
much she had read and how entertaining she could be. 

She was the last woman in the world to commit murder. 

Mr. Joyce dismissed Robert Crosbie with such reassuring 
words as he could find and, once more alone in his office, 
turned over the pages of the brief. But it was a mechanical 
action, for all its details were familiar to him. The case 
was the sensation of the day, and it was discussed in all 
the clubs, at all the dinner tables, up and down the Peninsula 
from Singapore to Penang. The facts that Mrs. Crosbie 
gave were simple. Her husband had gone to Singapore on 
business and she was alone for the night. She dined by 
herself, late, at a quarter to nine, and after dinner sat in 
the sitting-room working at her lace. It opened on to the 
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verandah. There was no one in the bungalow, for the servants 
had retired to their own quarters at the back of the com- 
pound. She was surprised to hear a step on the gravel path 
in the garden, a booted step which suggested a white man 
rather than a native, for she had not heard a motor drive 
up and she could not imagine who could be coming to 
see her at that time of night. Someone ascended the few 
stairs that led up to the bungalow, walked across the veran- 
dah, and appeared at the door of the room in which she 
sat. At the first moment she did not recognize the visitor. 


She sat with a shaded lamp and he stood with his back’ 


to the darkness. 

“May I come in?” he said. 

She did not even recognize the voice. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

She worked with spectacles, and she took them off as 
she spoke. 

“Geoff. Hammond.” 

“Of course. Come in and have a drink.” 

She rose and shook hands with him cordially. She was 
a little surprised to see him, for though he was a neighbour 
neither she nor Robert had been lately on very intimate terms 
with him, and she had not seen him for some weeks. He 
was the manager of a rubber estate nearly eight miles 
from theirs and she wondered why he had chosen this 
late hour to come and see them. 

“Robert’s away,” she said. “He had to go to Singapore 
for the night.” 

Perhaps he thought his visit called for some explanation, 
for he said: 

“T’'m sorry. I felt rather lonely to-night, so I thought I’d 
just come along and see how you were getting on.” 

“How on earth did you come? I never heard a car.” 

“T left it down the road. I thought you might both be 
in bed and asleep.” 

This was natural enough. The planter gets up at dawn 
in order to take the roll-call of the workers, and soon after 
dinner he is glad to go to bed. Hammond’s car was in 
point of fact found next day a quarter of a mile from the 
bungalow. ; 

Since Robert was away there was no whisky and soda 
in the room. Leslie did not call the boy, since he was probably 


asleep, but fetched it herself. Her guest mixed himself a a 


drink and filled his pipe. 
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Geoff. Hammond had a host of friends in the colony. 
He was at this time in the late thirties, but he had come 
out as a lad. He had been one of the first to volunteer on 
the outbreak of war, and had done very well. A wound in 
the knee caused him to be invalided out of the army after 
two years, but he returned to the Federated Malay States 
with a D.S.O. and an M.C. He was one of the best billiard 
players in the colony. He had been a beautiful dancer and 
a fine tennis player, but, though able no longer to dance, 
and his tennis, with a stiff knee, was not so good as it 
had been, he had the gift of popularity and was universally 
liked. He was a tall, good-looking fellow, with attractive 
blue eyes and a fine head of black, curling hair. Old stagers 
said his only fault was that he was too fond of the girls, 
and after the catastrophe they shook their heads and vowed 
that they had always known this would get him into trouble. 

He began now to talk to Leslie about the local affairs, 
the forthcoming races in Singapore, the price of rubber, 
and his chances of killing a tiger which had been lately 
seen in the neighbourhood. She was anxious to finish by 
a certain date the piece of lace on which she was working, 
for she wanted to send it home for her mother’s birthday, 
and so put on her spectacles again and drew towards her 
chair the little table on which stood the pillow. 

“I wish you wouldn’t wear those great horn-spectacles,” 
he said. “I don’t know why a pretty woman should do 
her best to look plain.” 

She was a trifle taken aback at this remark. He had never 
used that tone with her before. She thought the best thing 
was to make light of it. 

“T have no pretensions to being a raving beauty, you know, 
and, if you ask me point blank, I’m bound to tell you that 
I don’t care two pins if you think me plain or not.” 

“T don’t think you’re plain. I think you’re awfully pretty.” 

“Sweet of you,” she answered ironically. “But in that 
~ ease I can only think you half-witted.” 

_ He chuckled. But he rose from his chair and sat down 
in another by her side. 

“You’re not going to have the face to deny that you have 
the prettiest hands in the world,” he said. 

He made a gesture as though to take one of them. She 
_ gave him a little tap. 

“Don’t be an idiot. Sit down where you were before and 

talk sensibly, or else I shall send you home.” 
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He did not move. 

“Don’t you know that I’m awfully in love with you?” 
he said. 

She remained quite cool. 

“T don’t. I don’t believe it for a minute, and even if 
it were true I don’t want you to say it.” 

She was the more surprised at what he was saying, since 
during the seven years she had known him he had never 
paid her any particular attention. When he came back from 
the war they had seen a good deal of one another, and once 
when he was ill Robert had gone over and brought him back 
to their bungalow in his car. He had stayed with them 
then for a fortnight. But their interests were dissimilar and 
the acquaintance had never ripened into friendship. For 
the last two or three years they had seen little of him. Now 
and then he came over to play tennis, now and then they 
met him at some planter’s who was giving a party, but 
it often happened that they did not set eyes on him for 
a month at a time. 

Now he took another whisky and soda. Leslie wondered 
if he had been drinking before. There was something odd 
about him, and it made her a trifle uneasy. She watched 
him help himself with disapproval. 

“I wouldn’t drink any more if I were you,” she said, 
good-humouredly still. 

He emptied his glass and put it down. 

‘Do you think I’m talking to you like this because I’m 
drunk?” he asked abruptly. 

“That is the most obvious explanation, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it’s a lie. I’ve loved you ever since I first knew 


you. I’ve held my tongue as long as I could, and now it’s © 


got to come out. I love you, I love you, I love. you.” 
She rose and carefully put aside the pillow. 
“Good-night,” she said. 
“Tm not going now.” 
At last she began to lose her temper. 
“But, you poor fool, don’t you know that I’ve never loved 


any one but Robert, and even if I didn’t love Robert you're - 


the last man IJ should care for.” 
“What do I care? Robert’s away.” 
“If you don’t go away this minute I shall call the boys 

and have you thrown out.” 
“They’re out of earshot.” 


She was very angry now. She made a movement as 4 
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though to go on to the verandah from which the house-boy 
would certainly hear her, but he seized her arm. 

“Tet me go,” she cried furiously. 

“Not much. I’ve got you now.” 

She opened her mouth and called “Boy, boy,” but with 
a quick gesture he put his hand over it. Then before she 
knew what he was about he had taken her in his arms and 
was kissing her passionately. She struggled, turning her 
lips away from his burning mouth. 

“No, no, no,” she cried. “Leave me alone. I won’t.” 

She grew confused about what happened then. Ali that 
had been said before she remembered accurately, but 
now his words assailed her ears through a mist of horror 
and fear. He seemed to plead for her love. He broke into 
violent protestations of passion. And all the time he held 
her in his tempestuous embrace. She was helpless, for he 
was a strong, powerful man, and her arms were pinioned 
to her sides; her struggles were unavailing and she felt 
herself growing weaker; she was afraid she would faint, 
and his hot breath on her face made her feel desperately 
sick. He kissed her mouth, her eyes, her cheeks, her hair. 
The pressure of his arms was killing her. He lifted her off 
her feet. She tried to kick him, but he only held her more 
closely. He was carrying her now. He wasn’t speaking any 
more, but she knew that his face was pale and his eyes 
hot with desire. He was taking her into the bedroom. He 
was no longer a civilized man, but a savage. And as he 
ran he stumbled against a table which was in the way. His 
stiff knee made him a little awkward on his feet, and with 
the burden of the woman in his arms he fell. In a moment 
she had snatched herself away from him. She ran round 
the sofa. He was up in a flash and flung himself towards 
her. There was a revolver on the desk. She was not a 
nervous woman, but Robert was to be away for the night 
' and she had meant to take it into her room when she went 
to bed. That was why it happened to be there. She was fran- 
_ tic with terror now. She did not know what she was doing. 
She heard a report. She saw Hammond stagger. He gave 
a cry. He said something, she didn’t know what. He lurched 
out of the room on to the verandah. She was in a frenzy 
now, she was beside herself, she followed him out, yes, 
that was it, she must have followed him out, though she 
remembered nothing of it, she followed firing automatically 
shot after shot till the six chambers were empty. Hammond 
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fell down on the floor of the verandah. He crumpled up 
into a bloody heap. 

When the boys, startled by the reports, rushed up, they 
found her standing over Hammond with the revolver still 
in her hand, and Hammond lifeless. She looked at them 
for a moment without speaking. They stood in a frightened, 
huddled bunch. She let the revolver fall from her hand 
and without a word turned and went into the sitting-room. 
They watched her go into her bedroom and turn the key 
in the lock. They dared not touch the dead body, but looked 
at it with terrified eyes, talking excitedly to one another 
in undertones. Then the head-boy collected himself; he 
had been with them for many years, he was Chinese and 
a level-headed fellow. Robert had gone into Singapore on 
his motor-cycle and the car stood in the garage. He told 
the seis to get it out; they must go at once to the Assistant 
District Officer and tell him what had happened. He 
picked up the revolver and put it in his pocket. The A.D.O., 
a man called Withers, lived on the outskirts of the nearest 
town, which was about thirty-five miles away. It took them 
an hour and a half to reach him. Every one was asleep, 
and they had to rouse the boys. Presently Withers came 
out and they told him their errand. The head-boy showed 
him the revolver in proof of what he said. The A.D.O. went 
into his room to dress, sent for his car, and in a little while 
was following them back along the deserted road. The 
dawn was just breaking as he reached the Crosbies’ bungalow. 
He ran up the steps of the verandah, and stopped short 
as he saw Hammond’s body lying where he fell. He touched 
the face. It was quite cold. 

“Where’s mem?” he asked the house-boy. 

The Chinese pointed to the bedroom. Withers went to 
the door and knocked. There was no answer. He knocked 
again. 

“Mrs. Crosbie,” he called. 

“Who is it?” 

“Withers.” 

There was another pause. Then the door was unlocked 
and slowly opened. Leslie stood before him. She had not 
been to bed and wore the tea-gown in which she had dined. 
She stood and looked silently at the A.D.O. = 

“Your house-boy fetched me,” he said. “Hammond. What 
have you done?” 

“He tried to rape me and I shot him.” 
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“My God! I say, you’d better come out here. You must 
tell me exactly what happened.” 

“Not now. I can’t. You must give me time: Send for my 
husband.” 

Withers was a young man, and he did not know exactly 
what to do in an emergency which was so out of the run 
of his duties. Leslie refused to say anything till at last 
Robert arrived. Then she told the two men the story, 
from which since then, though she had repeated it over 
and over again, she had never in the slightest degree diverged. 

The point to which Mr. Joyce recurred was the shooting. 
‘As a lawyer he was bothered that Leslie had fired not once 
but six times, and the examination of the dead man showed 
that four of the shots had been fired close to the body. 
One might almost have thought that when the man fell 
she stood over him and emptied the contents of the revolver 
into him. She confessed that her memory, so accurate for 
all that had preceded, failed her here. Her mind was blank. 
It pointed to an uncontrollable fury; but uncontrollable 
fury was the last thing you would have expected from this 
quiet and demure woman. Mr. Joyce had known her a 
good many years, and had always thought her an unemotional 
person; during the weeks that had passed since the tragedy 
her composure had been amazing. 

Mr. Joyce shrugged his shoulders. 

“The fact is, I suppose,” he reflected, “that you can never 
tell what hidden possibilities of savagery there are in the 
most respectable of women.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

The Chinese clerk entered and closed the door behind 
him. He closed it gently, with deliberation, but decidedly, 
and advanced to the table at which Mr. Joyce was sitting. 

“May I trouble you, sir, for a few words’ private conversa- 
tion?” he said. 

The elaborate accuracy with which the clerk expressed 
himself always faintly amused Mr. Joyce, and now he 
smiled. 

“It’s no trouble, Chi Seng,” he replied. 

“The matter on which I desire to speak to you, sir, 
is delicate and confidential.” 

“Fire away.” 

Mr. Joyce met his clerk’s shrewd eyes. As usual Ong 

Chi Seng was dressed in the height of local fashion, He 
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wore very shiny patent-leather shoes and gay silk socks. 
In his black tie was a pearl and ruby pin, and on the fourth 
finger of his left. hand a diamond ring. From the pocket 
of his neat white coat protruded a gold fountain pen and 
a gold pencil. He wore a gold wrist-watch, and on the bridge 
of his nose invisible pince-nez. He gave a little cough. 

“The matter has to do with the case R. v. Crosbie, sir.” 

“Ves?” 

“A circumstance has come to my knowledge, sir, which 
seems to me to put a different complexion on it.” 

“What circumstance?” 

“Tt has come to my knowledge, sir, that there is a letter 
in existence from the defendant to the unfortunate victim 
of the tragedy.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised. In the course of the 
last seven years I have no doubt that Mrs. Crosbie often 
had occasion to write to Mr. Hammond.” 

Mr. Joyce had a high opinion of his clerk’s intelligence 
and his words were designed to conceal his thoughts. 

“That is very probable, sir. Mrs. Crosbie must have com- 
municated with the deceased frequently, to invite him to 
dine with her for example, or to propose a tennis game. 
That was my first thought when the matter was brought 
to my notice. This letter, however, was written on the day 
of the late Mr. Hammond’s death.” 

Mr. Joyce did not flicker an eyelash. He continued to 
look at Ong Chi Seng with the smile of faint amusement 
with which he generally talked to him. 

“Who has told you this?” 

“The circumstances were brought to my knowledge, sir, 
by a fliend of mine.” A 

Mr. Joyce knew better than to insist. 

“You will no doubt recall, sir, that Mrs. Crosbie has 
stated that until the fatal night she had had no communication 
with the deceased for several weeks.” 

“Have you got the letter?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What are its contents?” 

“My fliend gave me a copy. Would you like to peruse 
it, sir?” 

“T should.” 


Ong Chi Seng took from an inside pocket a bulky wallet. 


It was filled with papers, Singapore dollar notes and cigarette 
cards, From the confusion he presently extracted a half 
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sheet of thin note-paper and placed it before Mr. Joyce. 
The letter read as follows: 


R. will be away for the night. I absolutely must see 
you. I shall expect you at eleven. I am desperate and if 
you don’t come I won't answer for the consequences. Don’t 
drive up.—L. 


it was written in the flowing hand which the Chinese were 
taught at the foreign schools. The writing, so lacking in 
character, was oddly incongruous with the ominous words. 

“What makes you think that this note was written by 
Mrs, Crosbie?” 

“I have every confidence in the veracity of my informant, 
sir,” replied Ong Chi Seng. “And the matter can very easily 
be put to the proof. Mrs. Crosbie will no doubt be able 
to tell you at once whether she wrote such a letter or not.” 

Since. the beginning of the conversation Mr. Joyce had 
not taken his eyes off the’ respectful countenance of his 
clerk. He wondered now if he discerned in it a faint expres- 
sion of mockery. 

“Tt is inconceivable that Mrs. Crosbie should have written 
such a letter,” said Mr. Joyce. 

“If that is your opinion, sir, the matter is of course ended. 
My fliend spoke to me on the subject only because he thought, 
as I was in your office, you might like to know of the exist- 
ence of this letter before a communication was made to 
the Deputy Public Prosecutor.” 

“Who has the original?” asked Mr. Joyce sharply. 

Ong Chi Seng made no sign that he perceived in this 
question and its manner a change of attitude. 

“You will remember, sir, no doubt, that after the death 
of Mr. Hammond it was discovered that he had had relations 

with a Chinese woman. The letter is at present in her pos- 
session.” 

That was:one of the things which had turned public 
opinion most vehemently against Hammond. It came to 
be known that for several months he had had a Chinese 
woman living in his house. 

For a moment neither of them spoke. Indeed everything 
had been said and each understood the other perfectly. 

“Y'm obliged to you, Chi Seng. I will give the matter 
my consideration.” 


xa 
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“Very good, sir. Do you wish me to make a communication 
to that effect to my fliend?” 

“I daresay it would be as well if you kept in touch with 
him,” Mr. Joyce answered with gravity. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The clerk noiselessly left the room, shutting the door 
again with deliberation, and left Mr. Joyce to his reflections. 
He stared at the copy, in its neat, impersonal writing, of 
Leslie’s letter. Vague suspicions troubled him. They were 


so disconcerting that he made an effort to put them out 


of his mind. There must be a simple explanation of the 
letter, and Leslie without doubt could give it at once, but, 
by heaven, an explanation was needed. He rose from his 
chair, put the letter in his pocket, and took his topee. When 
he went out Ong Chi Seng was busily writing at his desk. 
“T’m going out for a few minutes, Chi Seng,” he said. 
“Mr. George Reed is coming by appointment at twelve 
o’clock, sir. Where shall I say you’ve gone?” 
Mr. Joyce gave him a thin smile. 
“You can say that you haven’t the least idea.” 
But he knew perfectly well that Ong Chi Seng was aware 
that he was going to the jail. Though the crime had been 
committed in Belanda and the trial was to take place at 
Belanda Bharu, since there was in the jail there no conven- 
ience for the detention of a white woman Mrs. Crosbie 
had been brought to Singapore. 
- When she was led into the room in which he waited 

she held out her thin, distinguished hand, and gave him 
a pleasant smile. She was as ever neatly and simply dressed 
and her abundant, pale hair was arranged with care. 

“I wasn’t expecting to see you this morning,” she said 
graciously. 

She might have been in her own house, and Mr. Joyce 
almost expected to hear her call the boy and tell him to 
bring the visitor a gin pahit. 

“How are you?” he asked. 

“I’m in the best of health, thank you.” A flicker of amuse- 
ment flashed across her eyes. “This is a wonderful place 
for a rest cure.” 

The attendant withdrew and they were left alone. 

“Do sit down,” said Leslie. 


He took a chair. He did not quite know how to begin. 


She was so cool that it seemed almost impossible to say 


to her the thing he had come to say. Though she was not — 


] 


or 
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pretty there was something agreeable in her appearance. 
She had elegance, but it was the elegance of good breeding 
in which there was nothing of the artifice of society. You 
had only to look at her to know what sort of people she 
had and what kind of surroundings she had lived in. Her 
fragility gave her a singular refinement. It was impossible 
to associate her with the vaguest idea of grossness. 

“Pm looking forward to seeing Robert this afternoon,” 
she said, in her good-humoured, easy voice. (It was a 
pleasure to hear her speak, her voice and her accent were 
so distinctive of her class.) “Poor dear, it’s been a. great 
trial to his nerves. ’m thankful itll all be over in a few 
days.” 

“It’s only five days now.” 

“T know. Each morning when I awake I say to myself, 
‘one less.’ ” She smiled then. “Just as I used to do at school 
and the holidays were coming.” 

“By the way, am I right in thinking that you had no 
communication whatever with Hammond for several weeks 
before the catastrophe?” 

“Tm quite positive of that. The last time we met was 
at a tennis-party at the MacFarrens’. I don’t think I said 
more than two words to him. They have two courts, you 
know, and we didn’t happen to be in the same sets,” 

“And you haven’t written to him?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” 

“Oh, quite,” she answered, with a little smile. “There 
was nothing I should write to him for except to ask him 
to dine or to play tennis, and I hadn’t done either for 
months.” 

“At one time you’d been on fairly intimate terms with 
him. How did it happen that you had stopped asking him 
to anything?” 

Mrs. Crosbie shrugged her thin shoulders. 

“One gets tired of people. We hadn’t anything very much 
in common. Of course, when he was ill Robert and I 
did everything we could for him, but:the last year or two 
he’d been quite well, and he was very popular. He had a 
good many calls on his time, and there didn’t seem to be 
any need to shower invitations upon him.” 

“Are you quite certain that was all?” 

Mrs. Crosbie hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, I may just as well tell you. It had come to our 
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ears that he was living with a Chinese woman, and Robert 
said he wouldn’t have him in the house. I had seen her 
myself.” 

Mr. Joyce was sitting in a straight-backed arm-chair, 
resting his chin on his hand, and his eyes were fixed on 
Leslie. Was it his fancy that as she made this remark her 
black pupils were filled on a sudden, for the fraction of 
a second, with a dull red light? The effect was startling. 
Mr. Joyce shifted in his chair. He placed the tips of his 
ten fingers together. He spoke very slowly, choosing = 
words. 

“{ think I should tell you that there is in existence a 
letter in your handwriting to Geoff. Hammond.” 

He watched her closely. She made no movement, nor 
did her face change colour, but she took a noticeable time 
to reply. 

“In the past I’ve often sent him little notes to ask him 
to something or other, or to get me something when I 
knew he was going to Singapore.” 

“This letter asks him to come and see you because Robert 
was going to Singapore.” 

“That’s impossible. I never did anything of the kind.” 

*“You’d better read it yourself.” 

He took it out of his pocket and handed it to her. She 
gave it a glance and with a smile of scorn handed it back 
to him. 

“That’s not my handwriting.” 

“I know, it’s said to be an exact copy of the original.” 

She read the words now, and as she read a horrible change 
came over her. Her colourless face grew dreadful to look 
at. It turned green. The flesh seemed on a sudden to fall 
away and her skin was tightly stretched over the bones. 
Her lips receded, showing her teeth, so that she had the 
appearance of making a grimace. She stared at Mr. Joyce 
with eyes that started from their sockets. He was looking 
now at a gibbering death’s head. ; 

“What does it mean?” she whispered. 

Her mouth was so dry that she could utter no more than 
a hoarse sound. It was no longer a human voice. 

“That is for you to say,” he answered. 

“T didn’t write it. I swear I didn’t write it.” 

“Be very careful what you say. If the original is in oe 
handwriting it would be useless to deny it.” 

“It would be a forgery.” 
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“It would be difficult to prove that. It would be easy 
to prove that it was genuine.” 

A shiver passed through her lean body. But great beads 
of sweat stood on her forehead. She took a handkerchief 
from her bag and wiped the palms of her hands. She glanced 
at the letter again and gave Mr. Joyce a sidelong look. 

“It’s not dated. If I had written it and forgotten all 
about it, it might have been written years ago. If you'll 
give me time, I’ll try and remember the circumstances.” 

“J noticed there was no date. If this letter were in the 
hands of the prosecution they would cross-examine the 
boys. They would soon find out whether someone took 
a letter to Hammond on the day of his death.” 

Mrs. Crosbie clasped her hands violently and swayed in 
her chair so that he thought she would faint. 

“I swear to you that I didn’t write that letter.” 

‘Mr. Joyce was silent for a little while. He took his eyes 
from her distraught face, and looked down on the floor. 
He was reflecting. 

“In these circumstances we need not go into the matter 
further,” he said slowly, at last breaking the silence. “If 
the possessor of this letter sees fit to place it in the hands 
of the prosecution you will be prepared.” 

His words suggested that he had nothing more to say 
to her, but he made no movement of departure. He waited. 
To himself he seemed to wait a very long time. He did not 
look at Leslie, but he was conscious that she sat very 
still, She made no sound. At last it was he who spoke. 

“Tf you have nothing more to say to me I think Ill 
be getting back to my office.” 

“What would anyone who read the letter be inclined to 
think that it meant?” she asked then. 

“He’d know that you had told a deliberate lie,” answered 
Mr. Joyce sharply. 

_ “When?” 

“You have stated definitely that you had had no communi- 
cation with Hammond for at least three months.” 

“The whole thing has been a terrible shock to me. The 
events of that dreadful night have been a nightmare. It’s 
not very strange if one detail has escaped my memory.” 

“It would be very unfortunate when your memory has 
reproduced so exactly every particular of your interview 
with Hammond, that you should have forgotten so important 
a point as that he came to see you in the bungalow on the 
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night of his death at your express desire.” 

“I hadn’t forgotten. After what happened I was afraid 
to mention it. I thought you’d none of you believe my story 
if I admitted that he’d come at my invitation. I daresay 
it was stupid of me; but I lost my head, and after I’d 
said once that I’d had no communication with Hammond 
I was obliged to stick to it.” 

By now Leslie had recovered her admirable composure, 
and she met Mr. Joyce’s appraising glance with candour. 
Her gentleness was very disarming. 

“You will be required to explain, then, why you asked 
Hammond to come and see you when Robert was away 
for the night.” 

She turned her eyes full on the lawyer. He had been 
mistaken in thinking them insignificant, they were rather 
fine eyes, and unless he was mistaken they were bright 
now with tears. Her voice had a little break in it. 

“It was a surprise I was preparing for Robert. His birthday 
is next month. I knew he wanted a new gun and you know 
Ym dreadfully stupid about sporting things. I wanted to 
talk to Geoff. about it. I thought I'd get him to order it 
for me.” 

“Perhaps the terms of the. letter are not very clear to 
your recollection. Will you have another look at it?” 

“No, I don’t want to,” she said quickly. 

“Does it seem to you the sort of letter a-woman would 
write to a somewhat distant acquaintance because she wanted 
to consult him about buying a gun?” 

“I daresay it’s rather extravagant and emotional. I do 
express myself like that, you know. I’m quite prepared to 
admit it’s very silly.” She smiled. “And after all, Geoff. Ham- 
mond wasn’t quite a distant acquaintance. When he was 
ill I'd nursed him like a mother. I asked him to come when 
Robert was away, because Robert wouldn’t have him in 
the house.” 

Mr. Joyce was tired of sitting so long in the same position. 
He rose and walked once or twice up and down the room, 
choosing the words he proposed to say; then he leaned over 
the back of the chair in which he had been sitting. He 
spoke slowly in a tone of deep gravity. 

“Mrs. Crosbie, I want to talk to you very, very seriously. 
This case was comparatively plain sailing. There was only 
one point which seemed to me to require explanation: as 
far as I could judge, you had fired no less than four shots 
into Hammond when he was lying on the ground. It 
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was hard to accept the possibility that a delicate, frightened, 
and habitually self-controlled woman, of gentle nurture 
and refined instincts, should have surrendered to an absolutely 
uncontrolled frenzy. But of course it was admissible. Although 
Geoffrey Hammond was much liked and on the whole 
thought highly of, I was prepared to prove that he was 
the sort of man who might be guilty of the crime which 
in justification of your act you accused him of. The fact, 
which was discovered after his death, that he had been 
living with a Chinese woman gave us something very definite 
to go upon. That robbed him of any sympathy which might 
have been felt for him. We made up our minds to make 
use of the odium which such a connection cast upon him 
in the minds of all respectable people. I told your husband 
this morning that I was certain of an acquittal, and I 
wasn’t just telling him that to give him heart. I do not believe 
the assessors would have left the court.” 

They looked into one another’s eyes. Mrs. Crosbie was 
strangely still. She was like a little bird paralyzed by the 
fascination of a snake. He went’on in the same quiet tones. 

“But this letter has thrown an entirely different complexion 
on the case. I am your legal adviser, I shall represent you 
in your defence according to its terms. It may be that 
I believe your statements, and it may be that I doubt them. 
The duty of counsel is to-persuade the Court that the evidence 
placed before it is not such as to justify it in bringing in 
a verdict of guilty, and any private opinion he may have 
of the guilt or innocence of his client is entirely beside the 
point.” 

He was astonished to see in Leslie’s eyes the flicker of 
a smile. Piqued, he went on somewhat dryly. 

“You're not going to deny that Hammond came to your 
house at your urgent, and I may even say, hysterical, invita- 
tion?” 

Mrs. Crosbie, hesitating for a instant, seemed to consider. 

“They can prove that the letter was taken to his bungalow 
by one of the house-boys. He rode over on his bicycle.” 

“You mustn’t expect other people to be stupider than 
you. The letter will put them on the track of suspicions 
which have entered nobody’s head. I will not tell you what 
I personally thought when I saw the copy. I do not wish 
you to tell me anything but what is needed to save your 
neck.” 

Mrs. Crosbie gave a shrill cry. She sprang to her feet, 
white with terror. 
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“You don’t think they’d hang me?” 

“Tf they came to the conclusion that you hadn’t killed 
Hammond in self-defence, it would be the duty of the asses- 
sors to bring in a verdict of guilty. The charge is murder. 
It would be the duty of the judge to sentence you to dea 

“But what can they prove?” she gasped. 

“I don’t know what they can prove. You know. I don’t 
want to know. But if their suspicions are aroused, if they 
begin to make enquiries, if the natives are questioned—what 
is it that can be discovered?” 

She crumpled up suddenly. She fell on the floor before 
he could catch her. She had fainted. He looked round the 
room for water, but there was none there, and he did not 
want to be disturbed. He stretched her out on the floor 
and kneeling beside her waited for her to recover. When 
she opened her eyes he was disconcerted by the ghastly 
fear that he saw in them. 

“Keep quite still,” he said. “You'll be better in a moment.” 

“You won’t let them hang me,” she whispered. 

She began to cry, hysterically, while in undertones he 
sought to quieten her. 

“For goodness’ sake, pull yourself together,” he said. 

“Give me a minute.” 

Her courage was amazing. He could see the effort she 
made to regain her self-control, and soon she was once more 
calm. 

“Let me get up now.” 

He gave her his hand and helped her to her feet. Taking 
her arm, he led her to the chair. She sat down wearily. 

“Don’t talk to me for a minute or two,” she said. 

“Very well.” 

When at last she spoke it was to say something which 
he did not expect. She gave a little sigh. 

“I’m afraid I’ve made rather a mess of things,” she said. 

He did not answer, and once more there was a silence. 

“Isn’t it possible to get hold of the letter?” she said at 
last. 

“{ do not think anything would have been said to me 
about it if the person in whose possession it is was not pre- 
pared to sell it.” 

“Who’s got it?” 

“The Chinese woman who was living in Hammond’s 
house.” 

A spot of colour flickered for an instant on Leslie’s cheek- 
bones. 
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“Does she want an awful lot for it?” 

“I imagine that she has a very shrewd idea of its value. 
I doubt if it would be possible to get hold of it except for 
a very large sum.” 

“Are you going to let me be hanged?” 

“Do you think it’s so simple as all that to secure posses- 
sion of an unwelcome piece of evidence? It’s no different 
from suborning a witness. You have no right to make any 
such suggestion to me.” 

“Then what is going to happen to me?” 

“Justice must take its course.” 

'She grew very pale. A little shudder passed through her 
body. 

“T put myself in your hands. Of course I have no right 
to ask you to do anything that isn’t proper.” 

Mr. Joyce had not bargained for the little break in 
her voice which her habitual self-restraint made quite intoler- 
ably moving. She looked at him with humble eyes and he 
thought that if he rejected their appeal they would haunt 
him for the rest of his life. After all, nothing could bring 
poor Hammond back to life again. He wondered what 
really was the explanation of that letter. It was not fair 
to conclude from it that she had killed Hammond without 
provocation. He had lived in the East a long time and his 
sense of professional honour was not perhaps so acute as 
it had been twenty years before. He stared at the floor. 
He made up his mind to do something which he knew was 
unjustifiable, but it stuck in his throat and he felt dully 
resentful towards Leslie. It embarrassed him a little to 
speak. i 

“I don’t know exactly what your husband’s circumstances 
are?” 

Flushing a rosy red, she shot a swift glance at him. 

“He has a good many tin shares and a small share in 
two or three rubber estates. I suppose he could raise money.” 

“He would have to be told what it was for.” 

She was silent for a moment. She seemed to think. 

“He’s in love with me still. He would make any sacrifice 
to save me. Is there any need for him to see the letter?” 

Mr. Joyce frowned a little, and, quick to notice, she went 
on. 
“Robert is an old friend of yours. I’m not asking you 
to do anything for me, I’m asking you to save a rather 
simple, kind man who never did you any harm from all 
the pain that’s possible.” 
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Mr. Joyce did not reply. He rose to go and Mrs. Crosbie, 
with the grace that was natural to her, held out her hand. 
She was shaken by the scene, and her look was haggard, 
but she made a brave attempt to speed him with courtesy. 

“It’s so good of you to take all this trouble for me. I 
can’t begin to tell you how grateful I am.” 

Mr. Joyce returned to his office. He sat in his own room, 
quite still, attempting to do no work, and pondered. His 
imagination brought him many strange ideas. He shuddered 
a little. At last there was the discreet knock on the door 
which he was expecting. Ong Chi Seng came in. 

“I was just going out to have my tiffin, sir,” he said. - 

“All right.” 

“J didn’t know if there was anything you wanted before 
I went, sir.’ 

“I don’t think so. Did you make another appointment 
for Mr. Reed?” 

“Yes, sir. He will come at three o’clock.” 

“Good.” 

Ong Chi Seng turned away, walked to the door, and put 
his long slim fingers on the handle. Then, as though on 
an afterthought, he turned back. 

“Is there anything you wish me to say to my fliend, sir?” 

Although Ong Chi Seng spoke English so admirably he 
had still a difficulty with the letter r, and he pronounced 
it “fliend.” 

“What friend?” 

“About the letter Mrs. Crosbie wrote to Bienitiond 
deceased, sir.’ 

“Oh! Id forgotten about that. I mentioned it to Mrs. 
Crosbie and she denies having written anything of the 
sort. It’s evidently a forgery.” 

Mr. Joyce took the copy from his pocket and handed 
it to Ong Chi Seng. Ong Chi Seng ignored the gesture. 

“In that case, sir, I suppose there would be no objection 
if my fliend delivered the letter to the Deputy Public Prosecu- 
tor.” 

“None. But I don’t quite see what good that would do 
your friend.” 

“My fliend, sir, thought it was his duty in the interests 
of justice.” 

“T am the last man in the world to interfere with any 
one who wishes to do his duty, Chi Seng.” 

The eyes of the lawyer and of the Chinese clerk met. 
Not the shadow of a smile hovered on the lips of either, 
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but they understood each other perfectly. 

“T quite understand, sir,” said Ong Chi Seng, “but from 
my study of the case R. v. Crosbie I am of opinion that 
the production of such a letter would be damaging to our 
client.” 

“I have always had a very high opinion of your legal 
acumen, Chi Seng.” 

“Tt has occurred to me, sir, that if I could persuade my 
fliend to induce the Chinese woman who has the letter 
to deliver it into our hands it would save a great deal of 
trouble.” 

‘Mr. Joyce idly drew faces on his blotting-paper. 

“I suppose your friend is a business man. In what circum- 
stances do you think he would be induced to part with 
the letter?” 

“He has not got the letter. The Chinese woman has the 
letter. He is only a relation of the Chinese woman. She 
is an ignorant woman; she did not know the value of the 
letter till my fliend told her.” 

“What value did he put on it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars, sir.” 

“Good God! Where on earth do you suppose Mrs. Crosbie 
can get ten thousand dollars! I tell you the letter’s a forgery.” 

He looked up at Ong Chi Seng as he spoke. The clerk 
was unmoved by the outburst. He stood at the side of the 
desk, civil, cool and observant. 

“Mr. Crosbie owns an eighth share of the Betong Rubber 
Estate and a sixth share of the Selantan River Rubber Estate. 
I have a fliend who will lend him the money on the security 
of his properties.” 

“You have a large circle of acquaintance, Chi Seng.” 

Yes; sir.” 

“Well, you can tell them to go to hell. I would never 
advise Mr. Crosbie to give a penny more than five thousand 
for a letter that can be very easily explained.” 

. “The Chinese woman does not want to sell the letter, 
sir. My fliend took a long time to persuade her. It is useless 
‘to offer her less than the sum mentioned.” 

_ Mr. Joycé looked at Ong Chi Seng for at least three 
minutes. The clerk bore the searching scrutiny without em- 
barrassment. He stood in a respectful attitude with downcast 
eyes. Mr. Joyce knew his man. Clever fellow, Chi Seng, 
he thought, I wonder how much he’s going to get out of 
a aces 
_ “Ten thousand dollars is a very large sum.” 
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“Mr. Crosbie will certainly pay it rather than see his 
wife hanged, sir.” 

Again Mr. Joyce paused. What more did Chi Seng know 
than he had said? He must be pretty sure of his ground if 
he was obviously so unwilling to bargain. That sum had 
been fixed because whoever it was that was managing the 
affair knew it was the largest amount that Robert Crosbie 
could raise. 

“Where is the Chinese woman now?” asked Mr. Joyce. 

“She is staying at the house of my fliend, sir.” 

“Will she come here?” 

“I think it more better if you go to her, sir. I can take 
you to the house to-night and she will give you the letter. 
She is a very ignorant woman, sir, and she does not under- 
stand cheques.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of giving her a cheque. I will bring 
banknotes with me.” 

“It would only be waste of valuable time to bring less 
than ten thousand dollars, sir.” 

“T quite understand.” 

“I will go and tell my fliend after I have had my tiffin, 
sir.” 

“Very good. You’d better meet me outside the club at 
ten o’clock to-night.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Ong Chi Seng. 

He gave Mr. Joyce a little bow and left the room. Mr. 
Joyce went out to have luncheon too. He went to the club 
and here, as he had expected, he saw Robert Crosbie. He 
was sitting at a crowded table, and as he passed him, looking 
for a place, Mr. Joyce touched him on the shoulder. 

“Td like a word or two with you before you go,” he 
said. 

“Right you are. Let me know when you’re ready.” 

Mr. Joyce had made up his mind how to tackle him. 
He played a rubber of bridge after luncheon in order to 
allow time for the club to empty itself. He did not want 
on this particular matter to see Crosbie in his office. Presently 
Crosbie came into the card-room and looked on till the 
game was finished. The other players went on their various 
affairs, and the two were left alone. 

“A rather unfortunate thing has happened, old man,” 
said Mr. Joyce, in a tone which he sought to render as 
casual as possible. “It appears that your wife sent a letter 
to Hammond asking him to come to the bungalow on the 
night he was killed.” 
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“But that’s impossible,” cried Crosbie. “She’s always stated 
that she had had no communication with Hammond. I 
_know from my own knowledge that she hadn’t set eyes 
on him for a couple of months.” 

_ ©The fact remains that the letter exists. It’s in the posses- 

sion of the Chinese woman Hammond was living with. 

Your wife meant to give you a present on your birthday, 

_ and she wanted Hammond to help her to get it. In the emo- 

tional excitement that she suffered from after the tragedy, 

she forgot all about it, and having once denied having any 
communication with Hammond, she was afraid to say that 
she had made a mistake. It was of course very unfortunate, 
but I daresay it was not unnatural.” 

Crosbie did not speak. His large, red face bore an ex- 
pression of complete bewilderment, and Mr. Joyce was at 
once relieved and exasperated by his lack of comprehension. 
He was a stupid man, and Mr. Joyce had no patience with 
stupidity. But his distress since the catastrophe had touched 
a soft spot in the lawyer’s heart; and Mrs. Crosbie had struck 

_ the right note when she asked him to help her, not for her 
sake, but for her husband’s. 

“T need not tell you that it would be very awkward if 

_ this letter found its way into the hands of the prosecution. 

‘Your wife has lied, and she would be asked to explain 

the lie. It alters things a little if Hammond did not intrude, 

an unwanted guest, but came to your house by invitation. 

It would be easy to arouse in the assessors a certain inde- 

cision of mind.” 

Mr. Joyce hesitated. He ‘was face to face now with his 
decision. If it had been a time for humour, he could have 
smiled at the reflection that he was taking so grave a step, 
and that the man for whom he was taking it had not the 
smallest conception of its gravity. If he gave the matter 
a thought, he probably imagined that what Mr. Joyce was 
doing was what any lawyer did in the ordinary run of 
_ business. 

“My dear Robert, you are not only my client, but my 
‘friend. I think we must get hold of that letter. It'll cost 
a good deal of money. Except for that I should have pre- 
ferred to say nothing to you about it.” 

“How much?” 

- “Ten thousand dollars.” 

“That’s a devil of a lot..With the slump and one thing 
and another it'll take just about all I’ve got.” 

_ “Can you get it at once?” 
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“J suppose so. Old Charlie Meadows will let me have 
it on my tin shares and on those two estates I’m interested 
in.” 

“Then will you?” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary?” 

“If you want your wife to be acquitted.” 

Crosbie grew red. His mouth sagged strangely. 

“But .. .” He could not find words, his face now was 
purple. “But I don’t understand. She can explain. You don’t 
mean to say they’d find her guilty? They couldn’ t hang her for 
putting a noxious vermin out of the way.” 

“Of course they wouldn’t hang her. They might only 
. find her guilty of manslaughter. She’d probably get off 
with two or three years.” 

Crosbie started to his feet and his red face was distraught 
with horror. 

“Three years.” 

Then something seemed to dawn in that slow intelligence 
of his. His mind was darkness across which shot suddenly 
a flash of lightning, and though the succeeding darkness 
was as profound, there remained the memory of something 
not seen but perhaps just descried. Mr. Joyce saw that 
Crosbie’s big red hands, coarse and hard with all the odd 
jobs he had set them to, trembled. 

“What was the present she wanted to make me?” 

“She says she wanted to give you a new gun.” 

Once more that great red face flushed a deeper red. 

“When have you got to have the money ready?” 

There was something odd in his voice now. It sounded 
as though he spoke with invisible hands clutching at his 
throat. 

“At ten o’clock to-night. I thought you could bring it 
to my office at about six.” 

“Is the woman coming to you?” 

“No, I’m going to her.” 

“Tl bring the money. I'll come with you.” 

Mr. Joyce looked at him sharply. 

“Do you think there’s any need for you to do that? I 
think it would be better if you left me to deal with this 
matter by myself.” 

“It’s my money, isn’t it? I’m going to come.” 

Mr. Joyce shrugged his shoulders. They rose and shook 
hands. Mr. Joyce looked at him curiously. 

At ten o’clock they met in the empty club. 

“Everything all right?” asked Mr. Joyce. 
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“Yes. I've got the money in my pocket.” 
“Tet’s go then.” 
_ They walked down the steps. Mr. Joyce’s car was waiting 
for them in the square, silent at that hour, and as they 
“came to it Ong Chi Seng stepped out of the shadow of 
a house. He took his seat beside the driver and gave him 
a direction. They drove past the Hotel de l'Europe and 
turned up by the Sailors’ Home to get into Victoria Street. 
Here the Chinese shops were open still, idlers lounged 
about, and in the roadway rickshaws and motor-cars and 
gharries gave a busy air to the scene. Suddenly their car 
stopped and Chi Seng turned round. 

“T think it more better if we walk here, sir,” he said. 

They got out and he went on. They followed a step 
or two behind. Then he asked them to stop. 

“You wait here, sir. I go in and speak to my fliend.” 

He went into a shop, open to the street, where three 
or four Chinese were standing behind the counter. It 
was one of those strange shops where nothing was on view 
and you wondered what it was they sold there. They saw 
him address a stout man in a duck suit with a large gold 
chain across his breast and the man shot a quick glance 
out into the night. He gave Chi Seng a key and Chi Seng 
came out. He beckoned to the two men waiting and slid 
into a doorway at the side of the shop. They followed him 
and found themselves at the foot of a flight of stairs. 

“If you wait a minute I will light a match,” he said, 
always resourceful. “You come upstairs, please.” 

He held a Japanese match in front of them; but it scarcely 
dispelled the darkness and they groped their way up behind 
him. On the first floor he malecked a door and going in 
lit a gas-jet. 

“Come in, please,” he said. 

It was a small square room, with one window, and 
the only furniture consisted of two low Chinese beds covered 
with matting. In one corner was a large chest, with an 
elaborate lock, and on this stood a shabby tray with an 
opium pipe on it and a lamp. There was in the room the 
faint, acrid scent of the drug. They sat down and Ong 

Chi Seng offered them cigarettes. In a moment the door 

was opened by the fat Chinaman whom they had seen 
behind the counter. He bade them good evening in very 
good English and sat down by the side of his fellow-country- 
man. 

eae Chinese woman is just coming,” said Chi Seng. 
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A boy from the shop brought in a tray with a tea-pot 
and cups and the Chinaman offered them a cup of tea. 
Crosbie refused. The Chinese talked to one another in 
undertones, but Crosbie and Mr. Joyce were silent. At 
last there was the sound of a voice outside; some one was 
calling in a low tone; and the Chinaman went to the door. 
He opened it, spoke a few words, and ushered a woman 
in. Mr. Joyce looked at her. He had heard much about her 
since Hammond’s death, but he had never seen her. She 
was a stoutish person, not very young, with a broad, phleg- 
matic face. She was powdered and rouged and her eyebrows 
were a thin black line, but she gave you the impression 
of a woman of character. She wore a pale blue jacket and 
a white skirt, her costume was not quite European nor 
quite Chinese, but on her feet were little Chinese silk 
slippers. She wore heavy gold chains round her neck, gold 
bangles on her wrists, gold ear-rings and elaborate gold 
pins in her black hair. She walked in slowly, with the 
air of a woman sure of herself, but with a certain heaviness 
of tread, and sat down on the bed beside Ong Chi Seng. 
He said something to her and nodding she gave an incurious 
glance at the two white men. 

“Has she got the letter?” asked Mr. Joyce. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Crosbie said nothing, but produced a roll of five-hundred- 
dollar notes. He counted out twenty and handed them to 
Chi Seng. 

“Will you see if that is correct?” 

The clerk counted them and gave them to the fat Chinaman. 

“Quite correct, sir.’ 

The Chinaman counted them once more and put them 
in his pocket. He spoke again to the woman and she drew 
from her bosom a letter. She gave it to Chi Seng who cast 
his eyes over it. 

“This is the right document, sir,” he said, and was about 
to give it to Mr. Joyce when Crosbie took it from him. 

“Let me look at it,” he said. 

Mr. Joyce watched him read and then held out his 
hand for it. 

“You'd better let me have it.” 

Crosbie folded it up deliberately and put it in his pocket. 

“No, ’'m going to keep it myself. It’s cost me enough 
money.” 

Mr. Joyce made no rejoinder. The three Chinese watched 
the little passage, but what they thought about it, or whether — 
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they thought, it was impossible to tell from their impassive 

- countenances. Mr. Joyce rose to his feet. 

“Do you want me any more to-night, sir?” said Ong 

Chi Seng. 

_ “No.” He knew that the clerk wished to stay behind 
in order to get his agreed share of the money, and he turned 
to Crosbie. “Are you ready?” 

Crosbie did not answer, but stood up. The Chinaman went 
to the door and opened it for them. Chi Seng found a 
bit of candle and lit it in order to light them down, and 
the two Chinese accompanied them to the street. They 
left the woman sitting quietly on the bed smoking a cigarette. 
When they reached the street the Chinese left them and 
went once more upstairs. 

“What are you going to do with that letter?” asked Mr. 
Joyce. 

“Keep it.” 

They walked to where the car was waiting for them 
and here Mr. Joyce offered his friend a lift. Crosbie shook 
his head. 

“Ym going to walk.” He hesitated a little and shuffled 
his feet. “I went to Singapore on the night of Hammond’s 
death partly to buy a new gun that a man I knew wanted 
to dispose of. Good-night.” 

He disappeared quickly into the darkness. 

Mr. Joyce was quite right about the trial. The assessors 
went into court fully determined to acquit Mrs. Crosbie. 
She gave evidence on her own behalf. She told her story 

simply and with straightforwardness. The D.P.P. was a kind- 
ly man and it was plain that he took no great pleasure in 
his task. He asked the necessary questions in a deprecating 
manner. His speech for the prosecution might really have 
been a speech for the defence, and the assessors took less 
than five minutes to consider their popular verdict. It 
was impossible to prevent the great outburst of ‘applause 
with which it was received by the crowd that packed the 
court-house. The judge congratulated Mrs. Crosbie and 
she was a free woman. 

No one had expressed a more violent disapprobation 
of Hammond’s behaviour than Mrs. Joyce; she was a woman 
loyal to her friends and she had insisted on the Crosbies 
staying with her after the trial, for she in common with 
every one else had no doubt of the result, till they could 
make arrangements to go away. It was out of the question 
for poor, dear, brave Leslie to return to the bungalow at 
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which the horrible catastrophe had taken place. The trial 
was over by half-past twelve and when they reached the 
Joyces’ house a grand luncheon was awaiting them. Cock- 
tails were ready, Mrs, Joyce’s million-dollar cocktail was 
celebrated through all the Malay States, and Mrs. Joyce 
drank Leslie’s health. She was a talkative, vivacious woman, 
and now she was in the highest spirits. It was fortunate, 
for the rest of them were silent. She did not wonder, her 
husband never had much to say, and the other two were 
naturally exhausted from the long strain to which they 
had been subjected. During luncheon she carried on a 
bright and spirited monologue. Then coffee was served. 

“Now, children,” she said in her gay, bustling fashion, 
“you must have a rest and after tea I shall take you both 
for a drive to the sea.” 

Mr. Joyce, who lunched at home only by exception, 
had of course to go back to his office. 

“Tm afraid I can’t do that, Mrs. Joyce,” said Crosbie. 
“T’ve got to get back to the estate at once.” 

“Not to-day?” she cried. 

“Yes, now. I’ve neglected it for too long and I have urgent 
business. But I shall be very grateful if you will keep Leslie 
until we have decided what to do.” 

Mrs. Joyce was about to expostulate, but her husband 
prevented her. 

“Tf he must go, he must, and there’s an end of it.” 

There was something in the lawyer’s tone which made 
her look at him quickly. She held her tongue and there 
was a moment’s silence. Then Crosbie spoke again. 

“If you'll forgive me, I'll start at once so that I can 
get there before dark.” He rose from the table. “Will you 
come and see me off, Leslie?” 

“Of course.’ 

They went out of the dining-room together. 

“I think that’s rather inconsiderate of him,” said Mrs. 
Joyce. “He must know that Leslie wants to be with him 
just now.” 

“I’m sure he wouldn’t go if it wasn’t absolutely necessary.” 

“Well, I'll just see that Leslie’s room is ready for her. 
She wants a complete rest, of course, and then amusement.” 

Mrs. Joyce left the room and Joyce sat down again. In 
a short time he heard Crosbie start the engine of his 
motor-cycle and then noisily scrunch over the gravel of 
the garden path. He got up and went into the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Crosbie was standing in the middle of it, looking into 
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‘space, and in her hand was an open letter. He recognized 
it. She gave him a glance as he came in and he saw that 
| she was deathly pale. 

“He knows,” she whispered. 

Mr. Joyce went up to her and took the letter from her 
hand. He lit a match and set the paper afire. She watched 
it burn. When he could hold it no longer he dropped it » 
on the tiled floor and they both looked at the paper curl 
and blacken. Then he trod it into ashes with his foot. 

_ “What does he know?” : 

: She gave him a long, long stare and into her eyes came 
a strange look. Was it contempt or despair? Mr. Joyce 
could not tell. 

“He knows that Geoff. was my lover.” 

Mr. Joyce made no movement and uttered no sound. 

“He’d been my lover for years. He became my lover 
almost immediately after he came back from the war. We 
knew how careful we must be. When we became lovers 
I pretended I was tired of him, and he seldom came to 
the house when Robert was. there. I used to drive out 
to a place we knew and he met me, two or three times a 
week, and when Robert went to Singapore he used to 
come to the bungalow Jate, when the boys had gone for 
the night. We saw one another constantly, all the time, 
and not a soul had the smallest suspicion of it. And then 
lately, a year ago, he began to change. I didn’t know what 
was the matter. I couldn’t believe that he didn’t care for 
me any more. He always denied it. I was frantic. I 
made him scenes. Sometimes I thought he hated me. Oh, 
if you knew what agonies I endured. I passed through hell. 
I knew he didn’t want me any more and I wouldn’t let 
him go. Misery! Misery! I loved him. I’d given him every- 
thing. He was all my life. And then I heard he was living 
with a Chinese woman. I couldn’t believe it. I wouldn’t 
believe it. At last I saw her, I saw her with my own eyes, 
walking in the village, with her gold bracelets and her 
necklaces, an old, fat, Chinese woman. She was older than 
I was. Horrible! They all knew in the kampong that she 
was his mistress. And when I passed her, she looked at 
me and I knew that she knew I was his mistress too. I 
sent for him. I told him I must see him. You’ve read the 
letter. I was mad to write it. I didn’t know what I was 
doing. I didn’t care. I hadn’t seen him for ten days. It 
was a lifetime. And when last we’d parted he took me in 
his arms and kissed me and told me not to worry. And 
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he went straight from my arms to hers.” ; 

She had been speaking in a low voice, vehemently, and ~ 
now she stopped and wrung her hands. : 

“That damned letter. We’d always been so careful. He 
always tore up any word I wrote to him the moment he’d 
read it. How was I to know he’d leave that one? He came 
and I told him I knew about the Chinawoman. He denied 
it. He said it was only scandal. I was beside myself. I 
don’t know what I said to him. Oh, I hated him then. I 
tore him limb from limb. I said everything I could to wound © 
him. I insulted him. I could have spat in his face. And 
at last he turned on me. He told me he was sick and tired 
of me and never wanted to see me again. He said I 
bored him to death. And then he acknowledged that it 
was true about the Chinawoman. He said he’d known her 
for years, before the war, and she was the only woman who 
really meant anything to him, and the rest was just pastime. 
And he said he was glad I knew, and now at last I’d leave 
him alone. And then I don’t know what happened, I 
was beside myself, I saw red. I seized the revolver and 
I fired. He gave a cry and I saw I'd hit him. He staggered 
and rushed for the verandah. I ran after him and fired 
again. He fell, and then I stood over him and I fired and 
fired till the revolver went click, click, and I knew there 
were no more cartridges.” 

At last she stopped, panting. Her face was no longer 
human, it was distorted with cruelty, and rage and pain. 
You would never have thought that this quiet, refined woman 
was capable of such a fiendish passion. Mr. Joyce took 
a step backwards. He was absolutely aghast at the sight 
of her. It was not a face, it was a gibbering, hideous mask. 
Then they heard a voice calling from another room, a 
loud, friendly, cheerful voice. It was Mrs. Joyce. 

“Come along, Leslie darling, your room’s ready. You 
must be dropping with sleep.” 

Mrs. Crosbie’s features gradually composed themselves. 
Those passions, so clearly delineated, were smoothed away 
as with your hand you would smooth a crumpled paper, 
and in a minute the face was cool and calm and unlined. 
She was a trifle pale, but her lips broke into a pleasant, 
affable smile. She was once more the well-bred and even 
distinguished woman. 

“Tm coming, Dorothy dear. I'm sorry to give you sO 
much trouble.” 
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“Do you like macaroni?” said R. 

“What do you mean by macaroni?” answered Ashenden. 
“Tt is like asking me if I like poetry. I like Keats and Words- 
worth and Verlaine and Goethe. When you say macaroni, 
do you mean spaghetti, tagliatelli, rigatoni, vermicelli, fet- 
tucini, tufali, farfalli, or just macaroni?” 

“Macaroni,” replied R., a man of few words. 

“T like all simple things, boiled eggs, oysters and caviare, 
truite au bleu, grilled salmon, roast lamb (the saddle by 
preference), cold grouse, treacle tart and rice pudding. 
But of all simple things the only one I can eat day in and 
day out, not only without disgust but with the eagerness 
of an appetite unimpaired by excess, is macaroni.” 

“I am glad of that because I want you to go down to 
Italy.” 

Ashenden had come from Geneva to meet R. at Lyons 
and having got there before him had spent the afternoon ~ 
wandering about the dull, busy and prosaic streets of that 
thriving city. They were sitting now in a restaurant on 

_ the place to which Ashenden had taken R. on his arrival 
because it was reputed to give you the best food in that 
part of France. But since in so crowded a resort (for the 
Lyonese like a good dinner) you never knew what inquisitive 
ears were pricked up to catch any useful piece of information 
that might fall from your lips, they had contented themselves 
with talking of indifferent things. They had reached the 
end of an admirable repast. 
| “Have another glass of brandy?” said R. 
“No, thank you,” answered Ashenden, who was of. an 
abstemious turn. 
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“One should do what one can to mitigate the rigours of 
war,” remarked R. as he took the bottle and poured out 
a glass for himself and another for Ashenden. 

Ashenden, thinking it would be affectation to protest, 
let the gesture pass, but felt bound to remonstrate with 
his chief on the unseemly manner in which he held the 
bottle. 

“In my youth I was always taught that you should take 
a woman by the waist and a bottle by the neck,” he mur- 
mured, } 

“{ am glad you told me. J shall continue to hold a bottle 
by the waist and give women a wide berth.” 

Ashenden did not know what to reply to this and so 
remained silent. He sipped his brandy and R. called for 
his bill. It was true that he was an important person, with 
power to make or mar quite a large number of his fellows, 
and his opinions were listened to by those who held in 
their hands the fate of empires; but he could never face 
the business of tipping a waiter without an embarrassment 
that was obvious in his demeanour. He was tortured by 
the fear of making a fool of himself by giving too much 
or of exciting the waiter’s icy scorn by giving too little. 
When the bill came he passed some hundred-franc notes 
over to Ashenden and said: 

“Pay him, will you? I can never understand French 
figures.” 

The groom brought them their hats and coats. - 

“Would you like to go back to the hotel?” asked Ashenden. 

“We might as well.” 

It was early in the year, but the weather had suddenly 
turned warm, and they walked with their coats over their 
arms. Ashenden knowing that R. liked a sitting-room had 
engaged one for him and to this, when they reached the 
hotel, they went. The hotel was old-fashioned and the 
sitting-room was vast. It was furnished with a heavy mahog- 
any suite upholstered in green velvet and the chairs were 
set primly round a large table. On the walls, covered with 
a dingy paper, were large steel engravings of the battles 
of Napoleon, and from the ceiling hung an enormous chan- 
delier once used for gas, but now fitted with electric bulbs. 
It flooded the cheerless room with a cold, hard light. 

“This is very nice,” said R., as they went in. 

“Not exactly cosy,” suggested Ashenden. 

“No, but it looks as though it were the best room in — 
the pies It all looks ah good to me.’ ; 
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He drew one of the green velvet chairs away from the 
table and, sitting down, lit a cigar. He loosened his belt 


and unbuttoned his tunic. 


“T always thought I liked a cheroot better than anything,” 
he said, “but since the war I’ve taken quite a fancy to 
Havanas. Oh, well, I suppose it can’t last for ever.” The 
corners of his mouth flickered with the beginning of a 
smile. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 

Ashenden took two chairs, one to sit on and one for 
his feet, and when R. saw him he said: “That’s not a bad 
idea,” and swinging another chair out from the table with 
a sigh of relief put his boots on it. 

“What room is that next door?” he asked. 

“That’s your bedroom.” 

“And on the other side?” 

“A banqueting hall.” 

R. got up and strolled slowly about the room and when 
he passed the windows, as though in idle curiosity, peeped 
through the heavy rep curtains that covered them, and 
then returning to his chair once more comfortably put his 
feet up.. 

“It’s just as well not to take any more risk than one 
need,” he said. 

He looked at Ashenden reflectively. There was a slight 
smile on his thin lips, but the pale eyes, too closely set 
together, remained cold and steely. R.’s stare would. have 
been embarrassing if Ashenden had not been used to it. 
He knew that R. was considering how he would broach 
the subject that he had in mind. The silence must have 
lasted for two or three minutes. 

“Tm expecting a fellow to come and see me to-night,” 
he said at last. “His train gets in about ten.” He gave his 
wristwatch a glance. “He’s known as the Hairless Mexican.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s hairless and because he’s a Mexican.” 

“The explanation seems perfectly satisfactory,” said Ash- 
enden. 

“He'll tell you all about himself. He talks nineteen to 
the dozen. He was on his uppers when I came across him. 


It appears that he was mixed up in some revolution in 


_Mexico and had to get out with nothing but the clothes 


_ he stood up in. They were rather the worse for wear when 


_ I found him. If you want to please him you call him General. 


He claims to have been a general in Huerta’s army, at 
ast I think it was Huerta; anyhow he says that if things 
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had gone right he would be minister of war now and no 
end of a big bug. I’ve found him very useful. Not a bad 
chap. The only thing I really have against him is that he 
will use scent.” 

“And where do I come in?” asked Ashenden. 

“He’s going down to Italy. I’ve got rather a ticklish job 
for him to do and I want you to stand by. I’m not keen 
on trusting him with a lot of money. He’s a gambler and 
he’s a bit too fond of the girls. I suppose you came from 
Geneva on your Ashenden passport.” 

Ves,” 

“I’ve got another for you, a diplomatic one, by the way, 
in the name of Somerville with visas for France and Italy, 
I think you and he had better travel together. He’s an amusing 
cove when he gets going, and I think you ought to get 
to know one another.” 

“What is the job?” 

“J haven’t yet quite made up my mind how much it’s 
desirable for you to know about it.” 

Ashenden did not reply. They eyed one another in a 
detached manner, as though they were strangers who sat 
together in a railway carriage and each wondered who 
and what the other was. 

“In your place I'd leave the General to do most of the 
talking. I wouldn’t tell him more about yourself than you 
find absolutely necessary. He won’t ask you any questions, 
I can promise you that, I think he’s by way of being a 
gentleman after his own fashion.” 

“By the way, what is his real name?” 

“I always call him Manuel, I don’t know that he likes 
it very much, his name is Manuel Carmona.” 

“I gather by what you have not said that he’s an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel.” 

R. smiled with his pale blue eyes. 

“I don’t know that I’d go quite so far as that. He hasn’t 


had the advantages of a public-school education. His ideas — 


of playing the game are not quite the same as yours or 
mine. I don’t know that I’d leave a gold cigarette case 
about when he was in the neighbourhood, but if he lost 
money to you at poker and had pinched your cigarette 
case he would immediately pawn it to pay you. If he had 
half a chance he’d seduce your wife, but if you were up 
against it he’d share his last crust with you. The tears 
will run down his face when he hears Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria’ 
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on the gramophone, but if you insult his dignity he’ll 
shoot you like a dog. It appears that in Mexico it’s an 
insult to get between a man and his drink and he told 
me himself that once when a Dutchman who didn’t know 
passed between him and the bar he whipped out his revolver 
and shot him dead.” 

“Did nothing happen to him?” 

“No, it appears that he belongs to one of the best families. 
The matter was hushed up and it was announced in the 
papers that the Dutchman had committed suicide. He 
did practically. I don’t believe the Hairless Mexican has 
a great respect for human life.” 

Ashenden who had been looking intently at R. started 
a little and he watched more carefully than ever his chief’s 
tired, lined and yellow face. He knew that he did not make 
this remark for nothing, 

“Of course a lot of nonsense is talked about the value 
of human life. You might just as well say that the counters 
you use at poker have an intrinsic value, their value is . 
what you like to make it; for a general giving battle men 
are merely counters and he’s a fool if he allows himself 
for sentimental reasons to look upon them as human beings.” 

“But, you see, they’re counters that feel and think and 
if they believe they’re being squandered they are quite 
capable of refusing to be used any more.” 

“Anyhow that’s neither here nor there. We’ve had infor- 
mation that a man called Constantine Andreadi is on his 
way from Constantinople with certain documents that we 
want to get hold of. He’s a Greek. He’s an agent of Enver 
Pasha and Enver has great confidence in him. He’s given 
him verbal messages that are too secret and too important 
to be put on paper. He’s sailing from the Pireus, on a 
boat called the Ithaca, and will land at Brindisi on his 
way to Rome. He’s to deliver his dispatches at the German 
embassy and impart what he has to say personally to the 
ambassador,” 

bil [ see. 29 

At this time Italy was still neutral; the Central Powers 
_ were straining every nerve to keep her so; the Allies were 
doing what they could to induce her to declare war on 
their side. 

“We don’t want to get into any trouble with the Italian 
authorities, it might be fatal, but we’ve got to prevent An- 
_ dreadi from getting to Rome.” 
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“At any cost?” asked Ashenden. 

“Money’s no object,” answered R., his lips twisting into 
a sardonic smile. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“I don’t think you need bother your head about that.” 

“T have a fertile imagination,” said Ashenden. 

“I want you to go down to Naples with the Hairless 
Mexican. He’s very keen on getting back to Cuba. It 
appears that his friends are organizing a show and he wants 
to be as near at hand as possible so that he can hop over 
to Mexico when things are ripe. He needs cash. I’ve brought 
money down with me, in American dollars, and I shall 
give it to you to-night. You’d better carry it on your person.” 

“Ts it much?” 

“It’s a good deal, but I thought it would be easier for 
you if it wasn’t bulky, so I’ve got it in thousand dollar 
notes. You will give the Hairless Mexican the notes in 
return for the documents that Andreadi is bringing.” 

A question sprang to Ashenden’s lips, but he did not 
ask it. He asked another instead. 

‘Does this fellow understand what he has to do?” 

“Perfectly.” 

There was a knock at the door. It opened and the Hairless 
Mexican stood before them. 

“T have arrived. Good-evening, Colonel. I am enchanted 
to see you.” 

R. got up. 

“Had a nice journey, Manuel? This is Mr. Somerville 
who’s going to Naples with you. General Carmona.” 

“Pleased to meet you, sir.” 

He shook Ashenden’s hand with such force that he winced. 

*Y our hands are like iron, General,” he murmured. 

The Mexican gave them a glance. 

“IT had them manicured this morning. I do not think 
they were very well done. I like my nails much more highly 
polished.” 

They were cut to a point, stained bright red, and to 
Ashenden’s mind shone like mirrors. Though it was not 
cold the General wore a fur coat with an astrakhan collar 
and with his every movement a wave of perfume was wafted 
to your nose. 

“Take off your coat, General, and have a cigar,” said 
R. 

The Hairless Mexican was a tall man, and though thinnish 
gave you the impression of being very powerful; he was 
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smartly dressed in a blue serge suit, with a silk handkerchief 
neatly tucked in the breast pocket of his coat, and he wore 
a gold bracelet on his wrist. His features were good, but 
a little larger than life-size, and his eyes were brown and 
lustrous. He was quite hairless. His yellow skin had the 
smoothness of a woman’s and he had no eyebrows nor eye- 
lashes; he wore a pale brown wig, rather long, and the 
locks were arranged in artistic disorder. This and the 
unwrinkled sallow face, combined with his dandified dress, 
gave him an appearance that was at first glance a trifle 
horrifying. He was repulsive and ridiculous, but you could 
not take your eyes from him. There was a sinister fascination 
in his strangeness. 

He sat down and hitched up his trousers so that they 
should not bag at the knee. 

“Well, Manuel, have you been breaking any hearts to- 
day?” said R. with his sardonic joviality. 

The General turned to Ashenden. 

“Our good friend, the Colonel, envies me my successes 
with the fair sex. I tell him he can have just as many as 
I if he will only listen to me. Confidence, that is all you 
need. If you never fear a rebuff you will never have one.” 

“Nonsense, Manuel, one has to have your way with 
the girls. There’s something about you that they can’t resist.” 

The Hairless Mexican laughed with a self-satisfaction 
that he did not try to disguise. He spoke English very well, 
with a Spanish accent, but with an American intonation. 

“But since you ask me, Colonel, I don’t mind telling 
you that I got into conversation on the train with a little 
woman who was coming to Lyons to see her mother-in-law. 
She was not very young and she was thinner than I 
like a woman to be, but she was possible, and she helped 
me to pass an agreeable hour.” 

“Well, let’s get to business,” said R. 

“I am at your service, Colonel.” He gave Ashenden a 

_ glance. “Is Mr. Somerville a military man?” 

“No,” said R., “he’s an author.” 

“Tt takes all sorts to make a world, as you say. I am 
happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Somerville. I can 
tell you many stories that will interest you; I am sure that 
we shall get on well together. You have a sympathetic air. 
Iam very sensitive to that. To tell you the truth I am nothing 
but a bundle of nerves and if I am with a person who is 
antipathetic to me I go all to pieces.” 

_ “T hope we shall have a pleasant journey,” said Ashenden. 
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“When does our friend arrive at Brindisi?” asked the 
Mexican, turning to R. 

“He sails from the Pirzus in the Ithaca on the fourteenth. 
It’s probably some old tub, but you’d better get down to 
Brindisi in good time.” 

“I agree with you.” 

R. got up and with his hands in his pocket sat on the 
edge of the table. In his rather shabby uniform, his. tunic 
unbuttoned, he looked a slovenly creature beside the neat 
and well-dressed Mexican. 

“Mr. Somerville knows practically nothing of the errand 
on which you are going and I do not desire you to tell 
him anything. I think you had much better keep your own 
counsel. He is instructed to give you the funds you need 
for your work, but your actions are your own affair. If 
you need his advice of course you can ask for it.” 

“I seldom ask other people’s advice and never take it.” 

“And should you make a mess of things I trust you 
to keep Mr. Somerville out of it. He must on no account 
be compromised.” 

“T am a man of honour, Colonel,” answered the Hairless 
Mexican with dignity, “and I would sooner let myself be 
cut in a thousand pieces than betray my friends.” 

“That is what I have already told Mr. Somerville. On 
the other hand if everything pans out O. K. Mr. Somerville 
is instructed to give you the sum we agreed on in return 
for the papers I spoke to you about. In what manner you 
get them is no business of his.” 

“That goes without saying. There is only one thing I 
wish to make quite plain; Mr. Somerville understands of 
course that I have not accepted the mission with which 
you have entrusted me on account of the money?” 

“Quite,” replied R., gravely, looking him straight in 
the eyes. 

“I am with the Allies body and soul, I cannot forgive 
the Germans for outraging the neutrality of. Belgium, and 
if I accept the money that you have offered me it is because 
I am first and foremost a patriot. I can trust Mr. Somerville 
implicitly, I suppose?” 

R. nodded. The Mexican turned to Ashenden. 

“An expedition is being arranged to free my unhappy 
country from the tyrants that exploit and ruin it and every 
penny that I receive will go on guns and cartridges. For 
myself I have no need of money; I am a soldier and I 
can live on a crust and a few olives. There are only three 
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: 

occupations that befit a gentleman, war, cards and women; 

it costs nothing to sling a rifle over your shoulder and 
take to the mountains—and that is real warfare, not this 
manoeuvring of battalions and firing of great guns—women 
love me for myself, and I generally win at cards.” 

Ashenden found the flamboyance of this strange creature, 
with his scented handkerchief and his gold bracelet, very 
much to his taste. This was far from being just the man in 
the street (whose tyranny we rail at but in the end submit 
to) and to the amateur of the baroque in human nature 
he was a rarity to be considered with delight. He was a 
purple patch on two legs. Notwithstanding his wig and 
his hairless big face he had undoubtedly an air; he was ab- 
surd, but he did not give you the impression that he was 
a man to be trifled with. His self-complacency was magnifi- 
cent. 

“Where is your kit, Manuel?” asked R. 

‘It was possible that a frown for an instant darkened the 
Mexican’s brow at the abrupt question that seemed a little 
contemptuously to brush to one side his eloquent statement, 
but he gave no other sign of displeasure. Ashenden suspected 
that he thought the Colonel a barbarian insensitive to 

- the finer emotions. 

“T left it at the station.” 

“Mr. Somerville has a diplomatic passport so that he 
can get it through with his own things at the frontier without 
examination if you like.” 

“I have very little, a few suits and some linen, but perhaps 

~it would be as well if Mr. Somerville would take charge 
of it. I bought half a dozen suits of silk pyjamas before 
I left Paris.” 

“And what about you?” asked R., turning to Ashenden. 

“T’ve only got one bag. It’s in my room.” 

“You'd better have it taken to the station while there’s 
| someone about. Your train goes at one ten.” 

t “Oh?” 

‘This was the first Ashenden had heard that they were 
to start that night. 

“TI think you’d better get down to Nawle’ as soon as 
possible.” 

“Very well.” — 

R. got up. 

‘Tm going to bed, I don’t know what you fellows want 
to do.” 

“T shall take a walk about ge said the Hairless Mexi- 
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can. “I am interested in life. Lend me a hundred francs, 
Colonel, will you? I have no change on me.” 

R. took out his pocket-book and gave the General the 
note he asked for. Then to Ashenden: 

“What are you going to do? Wait here?” 

“No,” said Ashenden, “I shall go to the station and read.” 

“You’d both of you better have a whisky and soda before 
you go, hadn’t you? What about it, Manuel?” 

“It is very kind of you, but I never drink anything but 
champagne and brandy.” 

“Mixed?” asked R. drily. 

“Not necessarily,” returned the other with gravity. 

R. ordered brandy and soda and when it came, whereas 
he and Ashenden helped themselves to both, the Hairless 
Mexican poured himself out three parts of a tumbler of 
neat brandy and swallowed it in two noisy gulps. He rose 
to his feet and put on his coat with the astrakhan collar, 
seized in one hand his bold black hat and, with the gesture 
of a romantic actor giving up the girl he loved to one more 
worthy of her, held out the other to R. 

“Well, Colonel, I will bid you good-night and pleasant 
dreams. I do not expect that we shall meet again so soon.” 

“Don’t make a hash of things, Manuel, and if you do 
keep your mouth shut.” 

“They tell me that in one of your colleges where the 
sons of gentlemen are trained to become naval officers 
it is written in letters of gold: there is no such word as 
impossible in the British Navy. I do not know the meaning 
of the word failure.” 

“Tt has a good many synonyms,” retorted R. 

“I will meet you at the station, Mr. Somerville,” said 
the Hairless Mexican, and with a flourish left them. 

R. looked at Ashenden with that little smile of his that 
always made his face look so dangerously shrewd. 

“Well, what d’you think of him?” 

“You've got me beat,” said Ashenden. “Is he a mountebank? 
He seems as vain as a peacock. And with that frightful 
appearance can he really be the lady’s man he pretends? 
What makes you think you can trust him?” 

R. gave a low chuckle and he washed his thin, old hands 
With imaginary soap. 

“I thought you’d like him. He’s quite a character, isn’t 
he? I think we can trust him.” R.’s eyes suddenly grew 
opaque. “I don’t believe it would pay him to double-cross 
us.” He paused for a moment. “Anyhow we’ve got to risk 
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it. Pll give you the tickets and the money and then you can 


take yourself off; I’m all in and I want to go to bed.” 

Ten minutes later Ashenden set out for the station with 
his bag on a porter’s shoulder. 

Having nearly two hours to wait he made himself comfort- 
able in the waiting-room. The light was good and he read 
a novel. When the time drew near for the arrival of the 
train from Paris that was to take them direct to Rome and 
the Hairless Mexican did not appear Ashenden, beginning 
to grow a trifle anxious, went out on the platform to look 
for him, Ashenden suffered from that distressing malady 
known as train fever: an hour before his train was due 
he began to have apprehensions lest he should miss it; 
he was impatient with the porters who would never bring 
his luggage down from his room in time and he could not 


-understand why the hotel bus cut it so fine; a block in 


the street would drive him to frenzy and the languid move- 
ments of the station porters infuriate him. The whole world 
seemed in a horrid plot to delay him; people got in his 
way as he passed through the barriers; others, a long string 
of them, were at the ticket-office getting tickets for other 
trains than his and they counted their change with exasperat- 
ing care; his luggage took an interminable time to register; 
and then if he was travelling with friends they would go 
to buy newspapers, or would take a walk along the platform 
and he was certain they would be left behind, they would 
stop to talk to a casual stranger or suddenly be seized with 
a desire to telephone and disappear at a run. In fact the 
universe conspired to make him miss every train he wanted 
to take and he was not happy unless he was settled in his 
corner, his things on the rack above him, with a good 
half hour to spare. Sometimes by arriving at the station 
too soon he had caught an earlier train than the one he 
had meant to, but that was nerve-racking and caused him 


all the anguish of very nearly missing it. 


The Rome express was signalled and there was no sign 
of the Hairless Mexican, it came in and he was not to 
be seen. Ashenden became more and more harassed. He 


walked quickly up and down the platform, looked in all 
‘the waiting-rooms, went to the consigne where the luggage 
-was left; he could not find him. There were no sleeping-cars, 


but a number of people got out and he took two seats in 


a first-class carriage. He stood at the door, looking up and 
down the platform and up at the clock; it was useless to 


ering companion did not turn up and Ashenden 
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made up his mind to take his things out of the carriage 
as the porter cried en voiture; but, by George! he would 
give the brute hell when he found him. There were three 
minutes more, then two minutes, then one; at that late 
hour there were few persons about and all who were travel- 
ling had taken their seats. Then he saw the Hairless Mexican, 
followed by two porters with his luggage and accompanied 
by a man in a bowler-hat, walk leisurely on to the platform. 
He caught sight of Ashenden and waved to him. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, there you are, I wondered what 
had become of you.’ 

“Good God, man, hurry up or we shall miss the train.” 

“JT never miss a train. Have you got good seats? The 
chef de gare has gone for the night; this is his assistant.” 

The man in the bowler-hat took it off when Ashenden 
nodded to him. 

“But this is an ordinary carriage. I am afraid I could 
not travel in that.” He turned to the station-master’s assistant 
with an affable smile. “You must do better for me than 
that, mon cher.” 

“Certainement, mon général, I will put you into a salon-lit. 
Of course.” 

The assistant station-master led them along the train 
and put them in an empty compartment where there were 
two beds. The Mexican eyed it with satisfaction and watched 
the porters arrange the luggage. 

“That will do very well. I am much obliged to you.” 
He held out his hand to the man in the bowler-hat. “I 
shall not forget you and next time I see the Minister I 
will tell him with what civility you have treated me.” 

“You are too good, General. I shall be very grateful.” 

A whistle was blown and the train started. 

“This is better than an ordinary first-class carriage, I 
think, Mr. Somerville,” said the Mexican. “A good traveller 
should learn how to make the best of things.” 

But Ashenden was still extremely cross, 

“{ don’t know why the devil you wanted to cut it so 
fine. We should have looked a pair of damned fools if 
we'd missed the train.” 

“My dear fellow, there was never the smallest chance 
of that. When I arrived I told the station-master that I 
was General Carmona, Commander-in-Chief of the Mexican 
Army, and that I had to stop off in Lyons for a few hours 
to hold a conference with the British Field-Marshal. I 
asked him to hold the train for me if I was delayed and 
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suggested that my government might see its way to conferring 
-an order on him. I have been to Lyons before, I like the 

girls here; they have not the chic of the Parisians, but they 
have something, there is no denying that they have something. 
- Will you have a mouthful of brandy before you go to sleep?” 

“No, thank you,” said Ashenden morosely. 

_ “I always drink a glass before going to bed, it settles 
the nerves.” 

He looked in his suit-case and without difficulty found 
a bottle. He put it to his lips and had a long drink, wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand and lit a cigarette. 
Then he took off his boots and lay down. Ashenden dimmed 
the light. 

“IT have never yet made up my mind,” said the Hairless 
Mexican fefiectively, “whether it is pleasanter to go to 
sleep with the kisses of a beautiful woman on your mouth 
or with a cigarette between your lips. Have you ever been 
to Mexico? I will tell you about Mexico to-morrow. Good- 
night.” 

Presently Ashenden heard from his steady breathing that 
he was asleep and in a little while himself dozed off. 
Presently he woke. The Mexican, deep in slumber, lay mo- 
tioniess; he had taken off his fur coat and was using it 

as a blanket; he still wore his wig. Suddenly there was 
a jolt and the train with a noisy grinding of brakes stopped; 
in the twinkling of an eye, before Ashenden could realize 
that anything had happened, the Mexican was on his feet 
with his hand to his hip. 

“What is if?” he cried. 

“Nothing. Probably only a signal against us.” 

_ The Mexican sat down heavily on his bed. Ashenden turned 
on the light. 

“You wake quickly for such a sound sleeper,” he said. 

“You have to in my profession.” 

Ashenden would have liked to ask him whether this 

/ was murder, conspiracy or commanding armies, but was 
not sure that it would be discreet. The General opened his 

. bag and took out the bottle. 

- “Will you have a nip?” he asked. “There is nothing like 

it when you wake suddenly in the night.” 

__ When Ashenden refused he put the bottle once more 

to his lips and poured a considerable quantity of liquor 

down his throat. He sighed and lit a cigarette. Although 

Ashenden had seen him now drink nearly a bottle of brandy 
nee it was pee erle that he had had a good deal more when 
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he was going about the town he was certainly quite sober. 
Neither in his manner nor in his speech was there any indica- 
tion that he had drunk during the evening anything but 
lemonade. 

The train started and soon Ashenden again fell asleep. 
When he awoke it was morning and turning round lazily 
he saw that the Mexican was awake too. He was smoking 
a cigarette. The floor by his side was strewn with burnt-out 
butts and the air was thick and grey. He had begged Ashen- 
den not to insist on opening a window, for he said the night 
air was dangerous. 

“I did not get up, because I was afraid of waking you. 
Will you do your toilet first or shall 1?” 

“T’m in no hurry,” said Ashenden. 

“IT am an old campaigner, it will not take me long. Do 
you wash your teeth every day?” 

“Yes,” said Ashenden. 

“So do I. It is,a habit I learned in New York. I always 
think that a fine set of teeth are an adornment to a man.” 

There was a wash-basin in the compartment and the 
General scrubbed his teeth, with gurglings and garglings, 
energetically. Then he got a bottle of eau-de-cologne from 
his bag, poured some of it on a towel and rubbed it over 
his face and hands. He took a comb and carefully arranged 
his wig; either it had not moved in the night or else he 
had set it straight before Ashenden awoke. He got another 
bottle out of his bag, with a spray attached to it, and squeez- 
ing the bulb covered his shirt and coat with a fine cloud 
of scent, did the same to his handkerchief, and then with 
a beaming face, like a man who has done his duty by 
the world and is well pleased, turned to Ashenden and 
said: 

“Now I am ready to brave the day. I will leave my things 
for you, you need not be afraid of the eau-de-cologne, 
it is the best you can get in Paris.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Ashenden. “All I want 
is soap and water.” 

“Water? I never use water except when I have a bath. 
Nothing can be worse for the skin.” 

When they approached the frontier, Ashenden, remember- 
ing the General’s instructive gesture when he was suddenly 
awakened in the night, said to him: 

“If you’ve got a revolver on you I think you’d better 
give it to me. With my diplomatic passport they’re not likely 
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‘to search me, but they might take it into their heads to 
‘go through you and we don’t want to have any bothers.” 

“It is hardly a weapon, it is only a toy,” returned the 
Mexican, taking out of his hip-pocket a fully loaded revolver 
of formidable dimensions. “I do not like parting with it 
even for an hour, it gives me the feeling that I am not 
fully dressed. But you are quite right, we do not want to 
take any risks; I will give you my knife as well. I would 
always rather use a knife than a revolver; I think it is 
a more elegant weapon.” 

“T daresay it is only a matter of habit,” answered Ashenden. 
“Perhaps you are more at home with a knife.” 

“Anyone can pull a trigger, but it needs a man to use 
a knife.” 

To Ashenden it looked as though it were in a single move- 
ment that he tore open his waistcoat and from his belt 
‘snatched and opened a long knife of murderous aspect. 
He handed it to Ashenden with a pleased smile on his large, 
ugly and naked face. 

“There’s a pretty piece of work for you, Mr. Somerville. 
[ve never seen a better bit of steel in my life, it takes an 
edge like a razor and it’s strong; you can cut a cigarette-paper 
with it and you can hew down an oak. There is nothing 
“to get-out of order and when it is closed it might be the 
knife a schoolboy used to cut notches in his desk.” 

He shut it with a click and Ashenden put it along with 
the revolver in his pocket. 

“Have you anything else?” 

“My hands,” replied the Mexican with arrogance, “but 
those I daresay custom officials will not make trouble about.” 

Ashenden remembered the iron grip he had given him 
when they shook hands and slightly shuddered. They were 
large and long and smooth; there was not a hair on them 
or on the wrists, and with the pointed, rosy, manicured 
nails there was really something sinister about them. 

Ashenden and General Carmona went through the formal- 
ities at the frontier independently and when they returned 
.to their carriage Ashenden handed back to his companion 
the revolver and the knife. He sighed. 

_ "Now I feel more comfortable. What do you say to 
a game of cards?” — 

“T should like it,” said Ashenden. 

~The Hairless Mexican opened his bag again and from 
Pa corner extracted a greasy pack of French cards. He 
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asked Ashenden whether he played écarté and when Ashender 
told him that he did not suggested piquet. This was a gam¢ 
that Ashenden was not unfamiliar with so they settled the 
stakes and began. Since both were in favour of quick action 
they played the game of four hands, doubling the first 
and last. Ashenden had good enough cards, but the General 
seemed notwithstanding always to have better. Ashenden 
kept his eyes open and he was not careless of the possibility 
that his antagonist might correct the inequalities of chance, 
but he saw nothing to suggest that everything was not 
above board. He lost game after game. He was capoted 
and rubiconed. The score against him mounted up and 
up till he had lost something like a thousand francs, which 
at that time was a tidy sum. The General smoked innumerable 
cigarettes. He made them himself with a twist of the finger, 
a lick of his tongue and incredible celerity. At last he flung 
himself against the back of his seat. 

“By the way, my friend, does the British Government 
pay your card losses when you are on a mission?” he asked. 

“Tt certainly doesn’t.” 

“Well, I think you have lost enough. If it went down 
on your expense account I would have proposed playing 
till we reached Rome, but you are sympathetic to me. 
If it is your own money I do not want to win any more 
of it.” 

He picked up the cards and put them aside, Ashenden 
somewhat ruefully took out a number of notes and handed 
them to the Mexican. He counted them and with his usual 
neatness put them carefully folded into his pocket-book. 
Then, leaning forward, he patted Ashenden almost affection- 
ately on the knee. 

“IT like you, you are modest and unassuming, you have 
not the arrogance of your countrymen, and I am sure 
that you will take my advice in the spirit in which it is 
meant. Do not play piquet with people you don’t know.” 

Ashenden was somewhat mortified and perhaps his face 
showed it, for the Mexican seized his hand. 

“My dear fellow, I have not hurt your feelings? I would 
not do that for the world. You do not play piquet worse 
than most piquet players. It is not that. If we were going 
to be together longer I would teach you how to win at 
cards. One plays cards to win money and there is no sense 
in losing.” 

“T thought it was only in love and war that all things 
were fair,” said Ashenden, with a chuckle. ? 
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“Ah, I am glad to see you smile. That is the way to 
take a loss. I see that you have good humour and good 
sense. You will go far in life. When I get back to Mexico 
and am in possession of my estates again you must come 

vand stay with me. I will treat you like a king. You shall 
ride my best horses, we will go to bull-fights together, and 
if there are girls you fancy you have only to say the word 
and you shall have them.” 

He began telling Ashenden of the vast territories, the 
haciendas and the mines in Mexico, of which he had been 
dispossessed. He told him of the feudal state in which he 
lived. It did not matter whether what he said was true 
or not, for those sonorous phrases of his were fruity with 
the rich-distilled perfumes of romance. He described a 
spacious life that seemed to belong to another age and his 
eloquent gestures brought before the mind’s eye tawny dis- 
(tances and vast green plantations, great herds of cattle 
and in the moonlit night the song of the blind singers that 
melted in the air and the twanging of guitars. 

“Everything I lost, everything. In Paris I was driven to 
earn a pittance by giving Spanish lessons or showing Ameri- 
cans—Americanos del Norte, I mean—the night life of 
the city. I who have flung away a thousand duros on a 
_ dinner have been forced to beg my bread like a blind Indian. 
I who have taken pleasure in clasping a diamond bracelet 
round the wrist of a beautiful woman have been forced 
to accept a suit of clothes from a hag old enough to be 
my mother. Patience. Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward, but misfortune cannot last for ever. The time 
is ripe and soon we shall strike our blow.” 

He took up the greasy pack of cards and set them out 
in a number of little piles. 

“Let us see what the cards say. They never lie. Ah, 
if I had only had greater faith in them I should have avoided 
the only action of my life that has weighed heavily on me. 
|My conscience is at ease. I did what any man would do 
‘under the circumstances, but I regret that necessity forced 
upon me an action that I would willingly have avoided.” 

He looked through the cards, set some of them on one 
side on a system Ashenden did not understand, shuffled the 
remainder and once more put them in little piles. 

_ “The cards warned me, I will never deny that, their warning 
was clear and definite. Love and a dark woman, danger, 
betrayal and death. It was as plain as the nose on your 
face. Any fool would have known what it meant and I 
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have been using the cards all my life. There is hardly an 
action that I make without consulting them. There are no 
excuses. I was besotted. Ah, you of the Northern races 
do not know what love means, you do not know how it 
can prevent you from sleeping, how it can take your appetite 
fof food away so that you dwindle as if from a fever, you 
do not understand what a frenzy it is so that you are like 
a madman and you will stick at nothing to satisfy your 
desire. A man like me is capable of every folly and every 
crime when he is in love, si, Sefior, and of heroism. He 
can scale mountains higher than Everest and swim across 
seas broader than the Atlantic. He is god, he is devil. Women 
have been my ruin.” 

Once more the Hairless Mexican glanced at the cards, 
took some out of the little piles and left others in. He 
shuffled them again. 

“I have been loved by multitudes of women. I do not 
say it in vanity. I offer no explanation. It is mere matter 
of fact. Go to Mexico City and ask them what they know 
of Manuel Carmona and of his triumphs. Ask them how 
many women have resisted Manuel Carmona.” 

Ashenden, frowning a little, watched him reflectively. 
He wondered whether R., that shrewd fellow, who chose 
his instruments with such a sure instinct, had not this 
time made a mistake, and he was uneasy. Did the Hairless 
Mexican really believe that he was irresistible or was he 
merely a blatant liar? In the course of his manipulations 
he had thrown out all the cards in the pack but four and 
these now lay in front of him face downwards and side 
by side. He touched them one by one but did not turn 
them up. 

“There is fate,” he said, “and no power on earth can 
change it. I hesitate. This is a moment that ever fills me 
with apprehension and I have to steel myself to turn over 
the cards that may tell me that disaster awaits me. I 
am a brave man, but sometimes I have_reached this stage 
and not had the courage to look at the four fatal cards.” 

Indeed now he eyed the backs of them with an weds 
he did not try to hide. 

“What was I saying to you?” 

“You were telling me that women found your fascinations 

irresistible?” replied Ashenden dryly. 

“Once all the same I found a woman who resisted me. 
I saw her first in a house, a casa de mujeres in Mexico City, 
she was going down the stairs as I went up; she was not 
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very beautiful, I had had a hundred more beautiful, but 
she had something that took my fancy and I told the 
old woman who kept the house to send her to me. You 
will know her when you go to Mexico City; they call her 
La Marqueza. She said that the girl was not an inmate, 
but came there only from time to time and had left. I 
told her to have her there next evening and not to let her 
go till I came. But I was delayed and when I arrived La 
Marqueza told me that the girl had said she was not used 
to being kept waiting and had gone. I am a good-natured 
fellow and I do not mind if women are capricious and teas- 
ing, that is part of their charm, so with a laugh I sent her 
a note of a hundred duros and promised that on the following 
day I would be punctual. But when I went, on the minute, 
La Marqueza handed me back my hundred duros and told 
me the girl did not fancy me. I laughed at her impertinence. 
‘I took off the diamond ring I was wearing and told the 
old woman to give her that and see whether it would induce 
her to change her mind. In the morning La Marqueza brought 
me in return for my ring—a red carnation. I did not 
know whether to be amused or angry. I am not used to 
being thwarted in my passions, I never hesitate to spend 
money (what is it for but to squander on pretty women?), 
and I told La Marqueza to go to the girl and say that I 
would give her a thousand duros to dine with me that night. 
Presently she came back with the answer that the girl 
would come on the condition that I allowed her to go home 
immediately after dinner. I accepted with a shrug of the 
shoulders. I did not think she was serious. I thought that 
she was saying that only to make herself more desired. She 
came to dinner at my house. Did I say she was not beautiful? 
She was the most beautiful, the most exquisite creature 
I had ever met. I was intoxicated. She had charm and she 
had wit. She had all the gracia of the Andalusian. In 
one word she was adorable. I asked her why she had treated 
/me so casually and she laughed in my face. I laid myself 
‘out to be agreeable. I exercised all my skill. I surpassed 
myself. But when we finished dinner she rose from her 
seat and bade me good-night. I asked her where she was 
_ going. She said I had promised to let her go and she trusted 
me as a man of honour to keep my word. I expostulated, 
I reasoned, I raved, I stormed. She held me to my word. 
All I could induce her to do was to consent to dine with 
me the following night on the same terms. 
~ “You will think I was a fool, I was the happiest man 
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alive; for seven days I paid her a thousand silver duros 
to dine with me. Every evening I waited for her with my 
heart in my mouth, as nervous as a novillero at his first 
bull-fight, and every evening she played with me, laughed 
at me, coquetted with me and drove me frantic. I was 
madly in love with her. I have never loved anyone so much 
before or since. I could think of nothing else. I was dis- 
tracted. I neglected everything. I am a patriot and I love 
- my country. A small band of us had got together and made 
up our minds that we could no longer put up with the mis- 
rule from which we were suffering. All the lucrative posts. 
were given to other people, we were being made to pay 
taxes as though we were tradesmen, and we were exposed 
to abominable affronts. We had money and men. Our 
plans were made and we were ready to strike. I had an 
infinity of things to do, meetings to go to, ammunition to 
get, orders to give; I was so besotted over this woman that 
I could attend to nothing. 

“You would have thought that I should be angry with 
her for making such a fool of me, me.who had never known 
what it was not to gratify my smallest whim; I did not 
believe that she refused me to inflame my desires, I 
believed that she told the plain truth when she said that 
she would not give herself to me until she loved me. She 
said it was for me to make her love me. I thought her an 
angel. I was ready to wait. My passion was so consuming 
that sooner or later, I felt, at last it must communicate 
itself to her; it was like a fire on the prairie that devours 
everything around it; and at last—at last she said she loved 
me. My emotion was so terrific that I thought I should fall 
down and die. Oh, what rapture, oh, what madness! I 
would have given her everything I possessed in the world, 
I would have torn down the stars from the heaven to deck 
her hair; I wanted to do something to prove to her the 
extravagance of my love, I wanted to do the impossible, 
the incredible, I wanted to give her myself, my soul, my 
honour, all, all I had and all I was; and that night when 
she lay in my arms I told her of our plot and who we were 
that were concerned in it. I felt her body stiffen with atten- 
tion, I was conscious of a flicker of her eyelids, there was 
something, I hardly knew what, the hand that stroked my 
face was dry and cold; a sudden suspicion seized me and 
all at once I remembered what the cards had told me: 
love and a dark woman, danger, betrayal and death. Three 
times they’d said it and I wouldn’t heed. I made no sign 
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that I had noticed anything. She nestled up against my 
heart and told me that she was frightened to hear such 


things and asked me if so and so was concerned. I answered 


her. I wanted to make sure. One after the other, with infinite 


cunning, between her kisses she cajoled me into giving 


every detail of the plot, and now I was certain, as certain 


as I. am that you sit before me, that she was a spy. She 
was a spy of the president’s and she had been set to allure 


me with her devilish charm and now she had wormed out 


of me all our secrets. The lives of all of us were in her 
hands and I knew that if she left that room in twenty-four 
hours we should be dead men. And I loved her, I loved 
her; oh, words cannot tell you the- agony of desire that 
burned my heart; love like that is no pleasure, it is pain, 
pain, but the exquisite pain that transcends all pleasure. It 
is that heavenly anguish that the saints speak of when they 
are seized with a divine ecstasy. I knew that she must not 
leave the room alive and I feared that if I delayed my courage 
would fail me. 

“ ‘T think I shall sleep,” she said. 

“ ‘Sleep, my dove,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Alma de mi corazon,’ she called me. ‘Soul of my heart.’ 
They were the last words she spoke. Those heavy lids 
of hers, dark like a grape and faintly humid, those heavy 
lids of hers closed over her eyes and in a little while I 
knew by the regular movement of her breast against mine 


’ that she slept. You see, I loved her, I could not bear that 


she should suffer, she was a spy, yes, but my heart bade 
spare her the terror of knowing what must happen. It 
is strange, I felt no anger because she had betrayed me, 
I should have hated her because of her vileness, I could 
not, I only felt that my soul was enveloped in night. Poor 
thing, poor thing, I could have cried for pity for her. I 
drew my arm very gently from around her, my left arm 


- that was, my right was free, and raised myself on my hand. 


But she was so beautiful, I turned my face away when I 


drew the knife with all my strength across her lovely throat. 
_ Without awaking she passed from sleep to death.” 


_ He stopped and stared frowning at the four cards that 
still lay, their backs upward, waiting to be turned up. 
“Tt was in the cards. Why did I not take their warning? 


I will not look at them. Damn them. Take them away.” 


With a violent gesture he swept the whole pack on to 


the floor. 


i oe I am a free-thinker I had masses said for her 
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soul.” He leaned back and rolled himself a cigarette. He 
inhaled a long breathful of smoke. He shrugged his shoul- . 
ders. “The Colonel said you were a writer. What do you 
write?” 

“Stories,” replied Ashenden. 

“Detective stories?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? They are the only ones I read. If I were a 
writer I should write detective stories.” 

“They are very difficult. You need an incredible amount 
of invention. I devised a murder story once, but the murder | 
was so ingenious that I could never find a way of bringing 
it home to the murderer, and after all; one of the conventions 
of the detective story is that the mystery should in the end 
be solved and the criminal brought to justice.” 


“If your murder is as ingenious as you think the only j 


means you have of proving the murderer’s guilt is by the 
discovery of his) motives. When once you have found a 
motive the chances are that you will hit upon evidence that 
till then had escaped you. If there is no motive the most 
damning evidence will be inconclusive. Imagine for instance 
that you went up to a man in a lonely street on a moonless 
night and stabbed him to the heart. Who would ever think 
of you? But if he was your wife’s lover, or your brother, 
or had cheated or insulted you, then a scrap of paper, a 
bit of string or a chance remark would be enough to hang 
you. What were your movements at the time he was killed? 
Are there not a dozen people who saw you before and 
after? But if he was a total stranger you would never for 
@ moment be suspected. It was inevitable that Jack the 
Ripper should escape unless he was caught in the act.” 
Ashenden had more than one reason to change’ the 
conversation. They were parting at Rome and he thought 
it necessary to come to an understanding with his companion 
about their respective movements. The Mexican was going 
to Brindisi and Ashenden to Naples. He meant to lodge 


at the Hotel de Belfast, which was a large second-rate hotel — 4 


near the harbour frequented by commercial travellers and 
the thriftier kind of tripper. It would-be as well to let 
the General have the number of his room so that he could 
come up if necessary without enquiring of the porter, and 
at the next stopping-place Ashenden got an envelope from 
the station-buffet and made him address it in his own writing 
to himself at the post-office in Brindisi. All ghee had 4 
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to do then was to scribble a number on a sheet of paper 
and post it. 

The Hairless Mexican shrugged his shoulders. 

“To my mind all these precautions are rather childish. 
There is absolutely no risk. But whatever happens you may 
be quite sure that I will not compromise you.” 

“This is not the sort of job which I’m very familiar with,” 
said Ashenden. “I’m content to follow the Colonel’s instruc- 
tions and know no more about it than it’s essential I should.” 

_ “Quite so. Should the exigencies of the situation force 
me to take a drastic step and I get into trouble I shall 
of course be treated as a political prisoner. Sooner or later 


Italy is bound to come into the war on the side of the 


Allies and I shall be released. J have considered everything. 
But I beg you very seriously to have no more anxiety about 
the outcome of our mission than if you were going for 
a picnic on the Thames.” 

But when at last they separated and Ashenden found 
himself alone in a carriage on the way to Naples he heaved 
a great sigh of relief. He was glad to be rid of that chattering, 
hideous and fantastic creature. He was gone to meet Constan- 
tine Andreadi at Brindisi and if half of what he had told 
Ashenden was true, Asbenden could not but congratulate 
himself that he did not stand in the Greek spy’s shoes. 


He wondered what sort of a man he was. There was a 
“grimness in the notion of his coming across the blue Ionian, 


with his confidential papers and his dangerous secrets, 


all unconscious of the noose into which he was putting 


his head. Well, that was war, and only fools thought it 
could be waged with kid gloves on. 

Ashenden arrived in Naples and having taken a room 
at the hotel, wrote its number on a sheet of paper in block 
letters and posted it to the Hairless Mexican. He went to 
the British Consulate where R. had arranged to send any 
instructions he might have for him and found that they 
knew about him and everything was in order. Then he 
put aside these matters and made up his mind to amuse 


himself. Here in the South the spring was well advanced 


and in the busy streets the sun was hot. Ashenden knew 


"Naples pretty well. The Piazza di San Ferdinando, with 


its bustle, the Piazza del Plebiscito, with its handsome church, 
stirred in his heart pleasant recollections. The Strada di 
Chiaia was as noisy as ever. He stood at corners and looked 


up the narrow alleys that climbed the hill precipitously, 
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> those alleys of high houses with the washing set out to 


dry on lines across the street like pennants flying to mark 
a feast-day; and he sauntered along the shore, looking at 
the burnished sea with Capri faintly outlined against the 
day, till he came to Posilippo where there was an old, 
rambling and bedraggled palazzo in which in his youth he 
had spent many a romantic hour. He observed the curious 
little pain with which the memories of the past wrung 
his heart-strings. Then he took a fly drawn by a small 
and scraggy pony and rattled back over the stones to the 
Galleria where he sat in the cool and drank an americano 
and looked at the people who loitered there, talking, for 
ever talking with vivacious gestures, and, exercising his 
fancy, sought from their appearance to divine their reality. 

For three days Ashenden led the idle life that fitted so 
well the fantastical, untidy and genial city. He did nothing 
from morning till night but wander at random, looking, 
not with the eye of the tourist who seeks for what ought 
to be seen, nor with the eye of the writer who looks for 
his own, (seeing in a sunset a melodious phrase or in a 
face the inkling of a character,) but with that of the tramp 
to whom whatever happens is absolute. He went to the 
museum to look at the statue. of Agrippina the Younger, 
which he had particular reasons for remembering with 
affection, and took the opportunity to see once more the 
Titian and the Brueghel in the picture gallery. But he always 
came back to the church of Santa Chiara. Its grace, its 
gaiety, the airy persiflage with which it seemed to treat 
religion and at the back of this its sensual emotion; its 
extravagance, its elegance of line; to Ashenden it seemed 
to express, as it were in one absurd and grandiloquent meta- 
phor, the sunny, dusty, lovely city and its bustling inhabitants. 
It said that life was charming and sad; it’s a pity one hadn’t 
any money, but money wasn’t everything, and anyway why ~ 
bother when we are here to-day and gone to-morrow, and — 
it was all very exciting and amusing, and after all we must 
make the best of things: facciamo una piccola combinazione. 

But on the fourth morning when Ashenden, having just 
stepped out of his bath, was trying to dry himself on a 
towel that absorbed no moisture, his door was quickly opened 
and a man slipped into his room. 

“What d’you want?” cried Ashenden, 

“It’s all right. Don’t you know me?” 

“Good Lord, it’s the Mexican. What have shes ea to. 
yourself?” 4 
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He had changed his wig and wore now a black one, 
close cropped, that fitted on his head like a cap. It entirely 
altered the look of him and though this was still odd 

| enough, it was quite different from that which he had borne 
before. He wore a shabby grey suit. 

“TI can only stop a minute. He’s getting shaved.” 

Ashenden felt his cheeks suddenly redden. 

“You found him then?” 

“That wasn’t difficult. He was the only Greek passenger 
on the ship. I went on board when she got in and asked 
for a friend who had sailed from the Pirzus. I said I 

had come to meet a Mr. George Diogenidis. I pretended 
to be much puzzled at his not coming and I got into conver- 
sation with Andreadi. He’s travelling under a false name. 
He calls himself Lombardos. I followed him when he landed 
and do you know the first thing he did? He went into 


a barber’s and had his beard shaved. What do you think 


of that?” 

“Nothing. Anyone might have his beard shaved.” 

“That is not what I think. He wanted to change his 
appearance. Oh, he’s cunning. I admire the Germans, they 
leave nothing to chance, he’s got his whole story pat, 


_ but Pll tell you that in a minute.” 


- “By the way, you’ve changed your appearance too.” 

“Ah, yes, this is a wig I’m wearing: it makes a difference, 
doesn’t it?” 

“T should never have known you.” 

“One has to take precautions. We are bosom friends. 
We had to spend the day in Brindisi and he cannot speak 
Italian. He was glad to have me help him and we travelled 
up together. I have brought him to this hotel. He says he 
is going to Rome to-morrow, but I shall not let him out 
of my sight; I do not want him to give me the slip. He 

says that he wants to see Naples and I have offered to 
show him everything there is to see.” 

“Why isn’t he going to Rome to-day?” 

“That is part of the story. He pretends he is a Greek 
business man who has made money during the war. He 
says he was the owner of two coasting steamers and has 
just sold them. Now he means to go to Paris and have 
his fling. He says he has wanted to go to Paris all his life 
and at last has the chance. He is close. I tried to get him 
to talk. I told him I was a Spaniard and had been to Brindisi 
-atrange communications with Turkey about war material. 
listened to me and I saw he was interested, but he told 
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me nothing and of course I did not think it wise to press 
him. He has the papers on his person.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He is not anxious about his grip, but he feels every now 
and then round his middle, they’re either in a belt or in 
the lining of his vest.” 

“Why the devil did you bring him to this hotel?” 

“I thought it would be more convenient. We may want 
to search his luggage.” 

“Are you staying here too?” 

“No, I am not such a fool as that, I told him I was going 
to Rome by the night train and would not take a room. 
But I must go, I promised to meet him outside the barber’s 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“All right.” 

“Where shall I find you to-night if I want you?” 

Ashenden for an instant eyed the Hairless Mexican, then 
with a slight frown looked away. 

“T shall spend the evening in my room.” 

“Very well. Will you just see that there’s nobody in — 
the passage.” 
Ashenden opened the door and looked out. He saw no 
one. The hotel in point of fact at that season was nearly 
empty. There were few foreigners in Naples and trade was © 

bad. 

“It’s all right,” said. Ashenden. 

The Hairless Mexican walked boldly out. Ashenden 
closed the door behind him. He shaved and slowly dressed. 
The sun was shining as brightly as usual on the square | 
and the people who passed, the shabby little carriages with 
their scrawny horses, had the same air as before, but they 
did not any longer fill Ashenden with gaiety. He was not 
comfortable. He went out and called as was his habit 
at the Consulate to ask if there was a telegram for him. 
Nothing. Then he went to Cook’s and looked out the 
trains to Rome: there was one soon after midnight and 
another at five in the morning. He wished he could cate 
the first. He did not know what were the Mexican’s plans; 
if he really wanted to get to Cuba he would do well to. 
make his way to Spain, and, glancing at the notices in 
the office, Ashenden saw that next day there was a shig 
sailing from Naples to Barcelona. : 

Ashenden was bored with Naples. The glare in the streets 
tired his eyes, the dust was intolerable, the noise was deafen- 
ing. He went to the Galleria and had a drink. In the after- 
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noon he went to a cinema. Then, going back to his hotel, 
he told the clerk that since he was starting so early in the 
_ morning he preferred to pay his bill at once, and he took 
his luggage to the station, leaving in his room only a dispatch- 
“case in which were the printed part of his code and a 
book or two. He dined. Then returning to the hotel, he 
sat down to wait for the Hairless Mexican. He could not 
conceal from himself the fact that he was exceedingly ner- 
vous. He began to read, but the book was tiresome, and 
he tried another: his attention wandered and he glanced 
at his watch. It was desperately early; he took up his book 
again, making up his mind that he would not look at his 
watch till he had read thirty pages, but though he ran his 
eyes conscientiously down one page after another he could 
not tell more than vaguely what it was he read. He looked 
at the time again. Good God, it was only half-past ten. 
' He wondered where the Hairless Mexican was, and what 
he was doing; he was afraid he would make a mess of 
_ things. It was a horrible business. Then it struck him that 
he had better shut the window and draw the curtains. He 
smoked innumerable cigarettes. He looked at his watch 
and it was a quarter past eleven. A thought struck him and 
_his heart began to beat against his chest; out of curiosity 
he counted his pulse and was surprised to find that it was 
normal. Though it was a warm night and the room was 
stuffy his hands and feet were icy. What a nuisance it 
was, he refiected irritably, to have an imagination that 
conjured up pictures of things that you didn’t in the least 
want to see! From his standpoint as a writer he had often 
_ considered murder and his mind went to that fearful descrip- 
tion of one in Crime and Punishment. He did not want 
fo think of this topic, but it forced itself upon him; his 
_ book dropped to his knees and staring at the wall in front 
of him (it had a brown wall-paper with a pattern of dingy 
roses) he asked himself how, if one had to, one would commit 
a murder in Naples. Of course there was the Villa, the great 
_ leafy garden facing the bay in which stood the aquarium; 
\ that was deserted at night and very dark; things happened 
_ there that did not bear the light of day and prudent persons 
after dusk avoided its sinister paths. Beyond Posilippo the 
_ road was very solitary and there were byways that led 
up the hill in which by night you would never meet a soul, 
but how would you induce a man who had any nerves to 
go. ene You "he gi suggest a row in the bay, but the 
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indeed if he would let you go on the water alone; there 
were disruptable hotels down by the harbour where no 
questions were asked of persons who arrived late at night 
without luggage; but here again the waiter who showed 
you your room had the chance of a good iook at you 
and you had on entering to sign an elaborate questionnaire. 

Ashenden looked once more at the time. He was very 
tired. He sat now not even trying to read, his mind a blank. 

Then the door opened softly and he sprang to his feet. 
His flesh crept. The Hairless Mexican stood before him. 

“Did I startle you?” he asked smiling. “I thought you 
would prefer me not to knock.” 

“Did anyone see you come in?” 

“IT was let in by the night-watchman; he was asleep when 
I rang and didn’t even look at me. I’m sorry I’m so late, 
but I had to change.” 

The Hairless Mexican wore now the clothes he had trav- 
elled down in and his fair wig. It was extraordinary how 
different he looked. He was bigger and more flamboyant; 
the very shape of his face was altered. His eyes were shining © 
and he seemed in excellent spirits. He gave Ashenden a 
glance. 

“How white you are, my friend! Surely you’re not ner-_ 
vous?” : 

“Have you got the documents?” 

“No. He hadn’t got them on him. This is all he had.” oe 

He put down on the table a bulky pocket-book and a~ 

_ passport. | 

“T don’t want them,” said Ashenden quickly. “Take them.” 

With a shrug of the shoulders the Hairless Mexican put | 
the things back in his pocket. | 

“What was in his belt? You said he kept feeling round — 
his middle.” 3 

“Only money. I’ve looked through the pocket-book. © 
It contains nothing but private letters and photographs of © 
women. He must have locked the documents in his grip 
before coming out with me this evening.” 

“Damn,” said Ashenden. 

“I’ve got the key of his room. We'd better go and look | 
through his luggage.” 

Ashenden felt a sensation of sickness in the pit of his 
stomach. He hesitated. The Mexican smiled not unkindly. 

“There’s no risk, amigo,” he said, as though he were 
reassuring a small boy, “but if you don’t feel happy, i 
go alone.” 
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‘No, I'll come with you,” said Ashenden. 

“There’s no one awake in the hotel and Mr. Andreadi 
won’t disturb us. Take off your shoes if you like.” 

Ashenden did not answer. He frowned because he noticed 
that his hands were slightly trembling. He unlaced his 
shoes and slipped them off. The Mexican did the same. 

“You'd better go first,’ he said. “Turn to the left and 
go straight along the corridor. It’s number thirty-eight.” 

Ashenden opened the door and stepped out. The passage 
was dimly lit. It exasperated him to feel so nervous when 
he could not but be aware that his companion was perfectly 
at ease. When they reached the door the Hairless Mexican 
inserted the key, turned the lock and went in. He switched 
on the light. Ashenden followed him and closed the door. 
He noticed that the shutters were shut. 

“Now we're all right. We can take our time.” 

He took a bunch of keys out of his pocket, tried one 
or two and at last hit upon the right one. The suitcase was 
filled with clothes. 

_ “Cheap clothes,” said the Mexican contemptuously as 
he took them out. “My own principle is that it’s always 

cheaper in the end to buy the best. After all one is a gentle- 
man or one isn’t a gentleman.” 

“Are you obliged to talk?” asked Ashenden. 

' “A spice of danger affects people in different ways. It 
only excites me, but it puts you in a bad temper, amigo.” 

“You see I’m scared and you're not,” replied Ashenden 
with candour. 

“It’s merely a matter of nerves.” 

Meanwhile he felt the clothes, rapidly but with care, 

as he took them out. There were no papers of any sort 
in the suit-case. Then he took out his knife and slit the 
lining. It was a cheap piece and the lining was gummed 

_ to the material of which the suit-case was made. There was 
no possibility of anything being concealed in it. 

_ “Yhey’re not here. They must be hidden in the room.” 

__ “Are you sure he didn’t deposit them in some office? At 
one of the consulates for example?” 

___ “He was never out of my sight for a moment except when 

__ he was getting shaved.” 

__ The Hairless Mexican opened the drawers and the cup- 

‘ board. There was no carpet on the floor. He looked under 

; the bed, in it, and under the mattress. His dark eyes shot 

and down the room, looking for a hiding-place, and 

enden felt that nothing escaped him. 


sige 
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“Perhaps he left them in charge of the clerk downstairs?” 

“I should have known it. And he wouldn’t dare. They’re 
not here. I can’t understand it.” 

He looked about the room irresolutely. He frowned in 
the attempt to guess at a solution of the mystery. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said Ashenden. 

“In a minute.” 

The Mexican went-down on his knees, quickly and neatly 
folded the clothes, and packed them up again. He locked 


the bag and stood up. Then, putting out the light, he slowly © 


opened the door and looked out. He beckoned to Ashenden 
and slipped into the passage. When Ashenden had followed 
him he stopped and locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket and walked with Ashenden to his room. When they 
were inside it and the bolt drawn Ashenden wiped his clammy 
hands and his forehead. 

“Thank God, we’re out of that!” 

“There wasn’t really the smallest danger. But what are 
we to do now? The Colonel will be angry that the papers 
haven’t been found.” 

“I’m taking the five o’clock train to Rome. I shall wire 
for instructions there.” 

“Very well, I will come with you.” 

“I should have thought it would suit you better to get 
out of the country more quickly. There’s a boat to-morrow 
that goes to Barcelona. Why don’t you take that and if 
necessary I can come to see you there?” 

The Hairless Mexican gave a little smile. 

“I see that you are anxious to be rid of me. Well, I 
won’t thwart a wish that your inexperience in these matters 
excuses, I will go to Barcelona. I have a visa for Spain.” 

Ashenden looked at his watch. It was a little after two. 
He had nearly three hours to wait. His companion comfort- 
ably rolled himself a cigarette. 

“What do you say to a little supper?” he asked. “I’m 
as hungry as a wolf.” 

The thought of food sickened Ashenden, but he was fer- 
ribly thirsty. He did not want to go out with the Hairless 


Mexican, but neither did he want to stay in that hotel by — 


himself. 
“Where could one go at this hour?” 
“Come along with me. I’ll find you a place.” 


Ashenden put on his hat and took his dispatch-case in 


his hand. They went downstairs. In the hall the porter was — 
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sleeping soundly on a mattress on the floor. As they passed 
_the desk, walking softly in order not to wake him, Ashenden 
_ noticed in the pigeon-hole belonging to his room a letter. 
He took it out and saw that it was addressed to him. They 
tiptoed out of the hotel and shut the door behind them. 
Then they walked quickly away. Stopping after a hundred 
yards or so under a lamp-post Ashenden took the letter 
- out of his pocket and read it; it came from the Consulate 
_ and said: The enclosed telegram arrived to-night and in 
case it is urgent I am sending it round to your hotel by 
messenger. It had apparently been left some time before 
“midnight while Ashenden was sitting in his room. He 
_ opened the telegram and saw that it was in code. 
- “Well, itll have to wait,” he said, putting it back in 
- his pocket. 
The Hairless Mexican walked as though he knew his 
. way. through the deserted streets and Ashenden walked 
by his side. At last they came to a tavern in a blind alley, 
noisome and evil, and this the Mexican entered. 

“It’s not the Ritz,” he said, “but at this hour of the night 
it’s only in a place like this that we stand a chance of getting 
ie witabe to eat.” 

Ashenden found himself in a long sordid room at one 

- end of which a wizened young man sat at a piano; there 
were tables standing out from the wall on each side and 
| against them benches. A number of persons, men and 
women, were sitting about. They were drinking beer and 
wine. The women were old, painted, and hideous; and their 
harsh gaiety was at once noisy and lifeless. When Ashenden 
and the Hairless Mexican came in they all stared and when 
they sat down at one of the tables Ashenden looked away 
in order not to meet the leering eyes, just ready to break 
‘into a smile, that sought his insinuatingly. The wizened 
pianist strummed a tune and several couples got up and 
| began to dance. Since there were not enough men to go 
j} \round some of the women danced together. The General 
| ordered two plates of spaghetti and a bottle of Capri wine. 
| When the wine was brought he drank a glassful greedily 
and then waiting for the pasta eyed the women who were 
- sitting at the other tables. 
' “Do you dance?” he asked Ashenden. ‘T’'m going to 
_ask one of these girls to have a turn with me.” 
He got up and Ashenden watched him go up to one 
Vv ho had at ont flashing eyes and white teeth to recommend 
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her; she rose and he put his arm round her. He danced 
well. Ashenden saw him begin talking; the woman laughed 
and presently the look of indifference with which she had 
accepted his offer changed to one of interest. Soon they 
were chatting gaily. The dance came to an end and putting 
her back at her table he returned to Ashenden and drank 
another glass of wine. 

“What do you think of my girl?” he asked. “Not bad, 
is she? It does one good to dance. Why don’t you ask one 
of them? This is a nice place, is it not? You can always trust 
me to find anything like this. I have an instinct.” 

The pianist started again. The woman looked at the Hair- 
less Mexican and when with his thumb he pointed to the 
floor she jumped up with alacrity. He buttoned up his 
coat, arched his back and standing up by the side of the 
table waited for her to come to him. He swung her off, 
talking, smiling, and already he was on familiar terms with 
everyone in the room. In fluent Italian, with his Spanish 
accent, he exchanged badinage with one and the other. They 
Jaughed at his sallies. Then the waiter brought two heaped 
platefuls of macaroni and when the Mexican saw them 
he stopped dancing without ceremony and allowing his 
partner to get back to her table as she chose hurried to 
- his meal. 

“I’m ravenous,” he said. “And yet I ate a good dinner. 
Where did you dine? You’re going to eat some macaroni, 
aren’t you?” 

“T have no appetite,” said Ashenden. 

But he began to eat and to his surprise found that he 
was hungry. The Hairless Mexican ate with huge mouthfuls, 
enjoying himself vastly; his eyes shone and he was loquacious. 
The woman he had danced with had in that short time 
told him all about herself and he repeated now to Ashenden 
what she had said. He stuffed huge pieces of bread into 
his mouth. He ordered another bottle of wine. 

“Wine?” he cried scornfully. “Wine is not a drink, only 
champagne; it does not even quench your thirst. Well, 
amigo, are you feeling better?” 

“I’m bound to say I am,” smiled Ashenden. 

“Practice, that is all you want, practice,” 

He stretched out his hand to pat Ashenden on the arm. 


“What's that?” cried Ashenden with a start. “What’s — 


that stain on your cuff?” 
The Hairless Mexican gave his sleeve a glance. 
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“That? Nothing. It’s only blood. I had a little accident 
and cut myself.” 

Ashenden was silent. His eyes sought the clock that 
hung over the door. 

_ “Are you anxious about your train? Let me have one 
more dance and then I’ll accompany you to the station.” 

The Mexican got up and with his sublime self-assurance 
seized in his arms the woman who sat nearest to him and 
danced away with her. Ashenden watched him moodily. 
He was a monstrous, terrible figure with that blond wig 
and his hairless face, but he moved with a matchless grace; 
his feet were small and seemed to hold the ground like 
the pads of a cat or a tiger; his rhythm was wonderful and 
you could not but see that the bedizened creature he danced 
with was intoxicated by his gestures. There was music in 
his toes and in the long arms that held her so firmly, and 
there was music in those long legs that seemed to move 
strangely from the hips. Sinister and grotesque though he 
was, there was in him now a feline elegance, even something 
of beauty, and you felt a secret, shameful fascination. To 
Ashenden he suggested one of those sculptures of the pre- 
Aztec hewers of stone, in which there is barbarism and vital- 
ity, something terrible and cruel, and yet withal a brooding 
and significant loveliness. All the same he would gladly 
have left him to finish the night by himself in that sordid 
dance-hall, but he knew that he must have a business conver- 
sation with him. He did not look forward to it without mis- 
giving. He had been instructed to give Manuel Carmona 
certain sums in return for certain documents. Well, the 
documents were not forthcoming, and as for the rest—Ashen- 
den knew nothing about that; it was no business of his. The 
Hairless Mexican waved gaily as he passed him. 

“I will come the moment the music stops. Pay the bill 
_and then I shall be ready.” 

Ashenden wished he could have seen into his mind. He 

; could not even make a guess at its workings. Then the 

’ Mexican, with his scented handkerchief wiping the sweat 
_ from his brow, came back. 

“Have you had a good time, General?” Ashenden asked 
him. 

“I always have a good time. Poor white trash, but what 
do I care? I like to feel the body of a woman in my arms and 
see her eyes grow languid and her lips part as her desire 

_ for me melts the marrow in her bones like butter in the 
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sun. Poor white trash, but women.” 

They sallied forth. The. Mexican proposed that they 
should walk and in that quarter, at that hour, there would 
have been little chance of finding a cab; but the sky was 
starry. It was a summer night and the air was still. The 
silence walked beside them like the ghost of a dead man. 
When they neared the station the houses seemed on a sudden 
to take on a greyer, more rigid line, and you felt that the 
dawn was at hand. A little shiver trembled through the 
night. It was_a moment of apprehension and the soul for 
an instant was anxious; it was as though, inherited down 
the years in their countless millions, it felt a wiltless fear 
that perhaps another day would not break. But they entered 
the station and the night once more enwrapped them. One > 
or two porters lolled about like stage-hands after the 
curtain has rung down and the scene is struck. Two soldiers — 
in dim uniforms stood motionless. 

The waiting-room was empty, but Ashenden and the © 
Hairless Mexican went to sit in the most retired part off , 
it. 

“T still have an hour before my train goes. Ill just see 
what this cable’s about.’ 

He took it out of his pocket and from the | acol f 
got his code. He was not then using . a very elaborate one. _ 
It was in two parts, one contained in a slim book and the 
other, given him on a sheet of paper and destroyed by : 
him before he left allied territory, committed to memory. | 
Ashenden put on his spectacles and set to work. The Hairless | 
Mexican sat in a corner of the seat, rolling himself cigarettes © | 
and smoking; he sat there placidly, taking no notice of” 
what Ashenden did, and enjoyed his well-earned repose. _ 
Ashenden deciphered the groups of numbers one by one | 
and as he got it out jotted down each word on-a piece of 
paper. His method was to abstract his mind from the sense | 
till he had finished, since he had discovered that if you ] 


took notice of the words as they came along you often | 
jumped to a conclusion and sometimes were led into error. 
So he translated quite mechanically, without paying attention 
to the words as he wrote them one after the other. When 
at last he had done he read the complete message. It 
ran as follows: ‘ 
Constantine Andreadi- has been detained by illness at 
Pireus. He will be unable to ‘sail. Return Geneva and await ' 
instructions. | 
At first Ashenden could not understand. He read it 
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_ Ashenden was in the habit of asserting that he was never 
| bored. It was one of his notions that only such persons were 
| as had no resources in themselves and it was but the stupid 
| that depended on the outside world for their amusement. 
_ Ashenden had no illusions about himself and such success 
| in current letters as had come to him had left his head 


unturned. He distinguished acutely between fame and the 
notoriety that rewards the author of a successful novel or 
a popular play; and he was indifferent to this except in 
so far as it was attended with tangible benefits. He was per- 
fectly ready to take advantage of his familiar name to 
get a better stateroom on a ship than he had paid for, 
and if a Customs-house officer passed his luggage unopened 


because he had read his short stories Ashenden was pleased 


to admit that the pursuit of literature had its compensations. 
He sighed when eager young students of the drama sought 
to discuss its technique with him, and when gushing ladies 
tremulously whispered in his ear their admiration of his books 
he often wished he was dead. But he thought himself intelli- 
_ gent and so it was absurd that he should be bored. It was 


a fact that he could talk with interest to persons commonly 


thought so excruciatingly dull that their fellows fled from 
“them as though they owed them money. It may be that 
here he was but indulging the professional instinct that 


: was seldom dormant in him; they, his raw material, did 
. not bore him any more than fossils bore the geologist. 
: And now he had everything that a reasonable man could 


want for his entertainment. He had pleasant rooms in 
a good hotel and Geneva is one of the most agreeable cities 
in Esp to live in. He hired a boat and rowed on the 
141 
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lake or hired a horse and trotted sedately, for in that neat 
and orderly Canton it is difficult to find a stretch of turf 
where you can have a good gallop, along the macadamized 
roads in the environs of the town. He wandered on foot 
about its old streets, trying among those grey stone houses, 
so quiet and dignified, to recapture the spirit of a past 
age. He read again with delight Rousseau’s Confessions, 
and for the second or third time tried in vain to get on 
with La Nouvelle Heloise. He wrote. He knew few people, 
for it was his business to keep in the background, but he 
had picked up a chatting acquaintance with several persons 
living in his hotel and he was not lonely. His life was suffi- 
ciently filled, it was varied, and when he had nothing else 
to do he could enjoy his own reflections; it was absurd to 
think that under these circumstances he could possibly 
be bored and yet, like a little lonely cloud in the sky, 
he did see in the offing the possibility of boredom. There 
is a story that Louis XIV, having summoned a courtier 
to attend him on a ceremonial occasion, found himself 
ready to go as the courtier appeared; he turned to him and ~ 
with icy majesty said, jai failli attendre, of which the only 
translation I can give, but a poor one, is, J have but just 
escaped waiting: so Ashenden might have admitted that 
he now but just escaped being bored. y 
It might be, he mused, as he rode along the lake on 
a dappled horse with a great rump and a short neck, like 
one of those prancing steeds that you see in old pictures, — 
but this horse never pranced and he needed a firm jab 
with the spur to break even into a smart trot, it might be, 
he mused, that the great chiefs of the secret service in 
their London offices, their hands on the throttle of this f 
great machine, led a life full of excitement; they moved 
their pieces here and there, they saw the pattern woven 
by the multitudinous threads (Ashenden was lavish with i 
his metaphors,) they made a picture out of the various pieces — 
of the jigsaw puzzle; but it must be confessed that for the | 
small fry like himself to be a member of the secret service 
was not as adventurous an affair as the public thought. 
Ashenden’s official existence was as orderly and monotonous 
as a City clerk’s. He saw his spies at stated. intervals and 
paid them their wages; when he could get hold of a new | 
one he engaged him, gave him his instructions and sent 
him off to Germany; he waited for the information that 
came through and dispatched it; he went into France once | 
a week to confer with his colleague over the frontier and | 
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| to receive his orders from London; he visited the market-place 
_ on market-day to get any message the old butter-woman had 
| brought him from the other side of the lake; he kept his 
| eyes and ears open; and he wrote long reports which he 
|’ was convinced no one read till having inadvertently slipped- 
a jest into one of them he received a sharp reproof for 
his levity. The work he was doing was evidently necessary, 
but it could not be called anything but monotonous. At 
one moment for something better to do he had considered 
the, possibility of a flirtation with the Baroness von Higgins. 
He was confident now that she was an agent in the service 
‘of the Austrian Government and he looked forward to 
a certain entertainment in the duel he foresaw. It would 
| be amusing to set his wits against hers. He was quite aware 
_ that she would lay snares for him and to avoid them would 
| give him something to keep his mind from rusting. He 
found her not unwilling to play the game. She wrote him 
gushing little notes when he sent her flowers. She went 
for a row with him on the lake and letting her long white 
hand drag through the water talked of Love and hinted 
| at a Broken Heart. They dined together and went to see 
a performance in French and in prose of Romeo and Juliet. 
Ashenden had not made up his mind how far he was prepared 
| to go when he received a sharp note from R. to ask him 
| what he was playing at: information “had come to hand”. 
that he (Ashenden) was much in the society of a woman 
calling herself the Baroness de Higgins who was known to 
be an agent of the Central Powers and it was most undesirable 
that he should be on any terms with her but those of frigid 
courtesy. Ashenden shrugged his shoulders. R. did not 
_ think him as clever as he thought himself. But he was intrigued 
_ to discover, what he had not known before, that there was 
_someone in Geneva part of whose duties at all events was 
to keep an eye on him. There was evidently someone who 
_ had orders to see that he did not neglect his work or get 
Jinto mischief. Ashenden was not a little amused. What 
“a shrewd, unscrupulous old thing was R.! He took no risks; 
he trusted nobody; he made use of his instruments, but 
_ high or low, had no opinion of them. Ashenden looked about 
. to see whether he could spot the person who had told 
-R. what he was doing. He wondered if it was one of the 
Waiters in the hotel. He knew that R. had a great belief 
in waiters; they had the chance of seeing so much and could 
sO easily get into places where information was lying about 
to be picked up. He even wondered whether R. had got 
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his news from the Baroness, herself; it would not be so 
strange if after all she was Lraploved by the secret service 
of the Allied nations. Ashenden continued to be polite 
to the Baroness, but ceased to be attentive. 

He turned his horse and trotted gently back to Geneva. 
An ostler from the riding-stables was waiting at the hotel 
door and slipping out of the saddle Ashenden went into 
the hotel. At the desk the porter handed him a telegram. 
It was to the following effect: 

Aunt Maggie not at all well. Staying at Hotel Lotti, 
Paris. If possible please go and see her. Raymond. 

Raymond was one of R.’s facetious noms de guerre, 
and since Ashenden was not so fortunate as to possess 
an Aunt Maggie he concluded that this was an order to 
go to Paris. It had always seemed to Ashenden that R. 
had spent much of his spare time in reading detective fiction 
and especially when he was in a good humour he found 
a fantastic pleasure in aping the style of the shilling shocker. 
If R. was in a good humour it meant that he was about 
to bring off a coup, for when he had brought one off 
he was filled with depression and then vented his spleen 
on his subordinates. 

Ashenden, leaving his telegram with deliberate carelessness 
on the desk, asked at what time the express left for Paris. 
He glanced at the clock to see whether he had time to 
get to the Consulate before it closed and secure his visa. 
When he went upstairs to fetch his passport the porter, 
just as the lift doors were closed, called him. 

“Monsieur has forgotten his telegram,” he said. 

“How stupid of me,” said Ashenden. 

Now Ashenden knew that if an Austrian baroness by 
any chance wondered why he had so suddenly gone to 
Paris she would discover that it was owing to the indisposition 
of a female relative. In those troublous times of war it 
was just as well that everything should be clear and above 
board. He was known at the French Consulate and so ~ 
lost little time there. He had told the porter to get him a — 
ticket and on his return to the hotel bathed and changed. 
He was not a little excited at the prospect of this unexpected 
jaunt. He liked the journey. He slept well in a sleeping-car 
and was not disturbed if a sudden jolt awaked him, it — 
was pleasant to lie a while smoking a cigarette and to ~ 
feel oneself in one’s little cabin so enchantingly alone; the — 
rhythmical sound as the wheels rattled over the points ~ 
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was an agreeable background to the pattern of one’s reflec- 
tions, and to speed through the open country and the night 

made one feel like a star speeding through space. And 

at the end of the journey was the unknown. 

When Ashenden arrived in Paris it was chilly and a 
light rain was falling, he felt unshaved and he wanted a 
bath and clean linen; but he was in excellent spirits. He 
telephoned from the station to R. and asked how Aunt 
Maggie was. 

‘Ym glad to see that your affection for her was great 
enough to allow you to waste no time in getting here,” 
answered R., with the ghost of a chuckle in his voice. “She’s 

_ very low, but I’m sure it'll do her good to see you.” 
Ashenden reflected that this was the mistake the amateur 
- humorist, as opposed to the professional, so often made; 
when he made a joke he harped on it. The relations of 

‘the joker to his joke should be as quick and desultory as 

those of a bee to its flower. He should make his joke and 
_ pass on. There is of course no harm if, like the bee approach- 
_ ing the flower, he buzzes a little; for it is just as well to 
announce to a thick-headed: world that a joke is intended. 
_ But Ashenden, unlike most professional humorists, had 
a kindly tolerance for other people’s humour and now he 

answered R. on his own lines. 

“When would she like to see me, do you think?” he asked. 
“Give her my love, won’t you?” 

_ Now R. quite distinctly chuckled. Ashenden sighed. 

“Shell want to titivate a little before you come, I expect. 

_ You know what she is,. she likes to make the best of herself. 
_ Shall we say half-past ten, and then when you’ve had a 
_ talk to her we might go out and lunch together somewhere.” 

_ “All right,” said Ashenden. “I'll come to the Lotti at 
_ ten-thirty.” 

‘When Ashenden, clean and refreshed, reached the hotel 
an orderly whom he recognized met him in the hall and 
ser him up to R.’s apartment. He opened the door and 
i showed Ashenden in. R. was standing with his back to 
a bright log fire dictating to his secretary. 

“Sit down,” said R. and went on with his dictation. 

It was a nicely furnished sitting-room and a bunch of 
roses in a bowl gave the impression of a woman’s hand. 
On a large table was a litter of papers. R. looked older than 
when last Ashenden had seen him. His thin yellow face 
was e pened and his hair was greyer. The work was telling 
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on him. He did not spare himself. He was up at seven every 
morning and he worked late into the night. His uniform 
was spick and span, but he wore it shabbily. 

“That'll do,” he said. “Take all this stuff away and get 
on with the typing. I'll sign before I go out to lunch.” 
Then he turned to the orderly. “I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

The secretary, a sub-lieutenant in the thirties, obviously 
a civilian with a temporary commission, gathered up a 
mass of papers and left the room. As the orderly was 
following R. said: 

“Wait outside. If I want you I'll call.” 

“Very good, sir.” ‘ 

When they were alone R. turned to Ashenden with what 
for him was cordiality. 

“Have a nice journey up?” 

“Yes, sir.” 4 

“What do you think of this?” he asked, looking round 
the room. “Not bad, is it? I never see why one shouldn't ~ 
do what one can to mitigate the hardships of war.” 

While he was idly chatting R. gazed at Ashenden with | 
a singular fixity. The stare of those pale eyes of his, too | 
closely set together, gave you the impression that he looked © 
at your naked brain and had a very poor opinion of what | 
he saw there. R. in rare moments of expansion made no © 
secret of the fact that he looked upon his fellow men as _ 
fools or knaves. That was one of the obstacles he had to | 
contend with in his calling. On the whole he preferred 
them knaves; you knew then what you were up against 
and could take steps accordingly. He was a professional 
soldier and had spent his career in India and the Colonies. 
At the outbreak of the war he was stationed in Jamaica | 
and someone in the War Office who had had dealings with — 
him, remembering him, brought him over and put him | 
in the Intelligence Department. His astuteness was so great 
that he very soon occupied an important post. He had an 
immense energy and a gift for organization, no scruples, | 
but resource, courage and determination. He had perhaps i 
but one weakness. Throughout his life he had never come | 
in contact with persons, especially women, of any social | 
consequence, the only women he had ever known were 
the wives of his brother officers, the wives of to London | 
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officials and of business men; and when, coming to London 
at the beginning of the war, his work brought him into 
contact with brilliant, beautiful and distinguished women he | 
was unduly dazzled. They made him feel shy, but he culti- § 
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_ vated their society; he became quite a lady’s man, and to 
Ashenden who knew more about him than R. suspected that 
bowl of roses told a story. 

Ashenden knew that R. had not sent for him to talk 
about the weather and the crops, and wondered when he 
was coming to the point. He did not wonder long. 

“You’ve been doing pretty well in Geneva,” he said. 

“fm glad you think that, sir,” replied Ashenden. 

Suddenly R. looked very cold and stern. He had done 
with idle talk. 

“I’ve got a job for you,” he said. 

_ Ashenden made no reply, but he felt a happy little flutter 
_ somewhere about the pit of his stomach. 

~ “Have you ever heard of Chandra Lal?” 

“No, sir.” , 

A frown of impatience for an instant darkened the Colo- 
| nel’s brow. He expected his subordinates to know everything 
__ he wished them to know. 

_. “Where have you been living all these years?” 

“At 36 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair,” returned Ashenden. 

The shadow of a smile crossed R.’s yellow face. The 

“somewhat impertinent reply was after his own sardonic heart. 

He went over to the big table and opened a. dispatch-case 
» that lay upon it. He took out a photograph and handed it 
_ to Ashenden. 

.“That’s him.” 

To Ashenden, unused to Oriental faces, it looked like 
/ any one of a hundred Indians that he had seen. It might 

have been the photograph of one or other of the Rajahs 
' who come periodically to England and are portrayed in 
the illustrated papers. It showed a fat-faced, swarthy man, 
| with full lips and a fieshy nose; his hair was black, thick 
| and straight, and his very large eyes even in the photograph 
_ were liquid and cow-like. He looked ill-at-ease in European 
| clothes, 
|| “Here he is in native dress,” said R., giving Ashenden 
' another photograph. 
_ This was full-length, whereas the first had shown only 
» the head and shoulders, and it had evidently been taken some 
years earlier. He was thinner and his great, serious eyes 
seemed to devour his face. It was done by a native photo- 
grapher in Calcutta and the surroundings were naively gro- 
_tesque.. Chandra Lal stood against a background on which 
_ had been painted a pensive palm tree and a view of the 
sea. One hand rested on a heavily carved table on which 
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was a rubber-plant in a flower-pot. But in his turban and 
long, pale tunic he was not without dignity. 

“What d’you think of him?” asked R. 

“T should have said he was a man not without personality. 
There is a certain force there.” 

“Here’s his dossier. Read it, will you.” 

R. gave Ashenden a couple of typewritten pages and Ash- 
enden sat down. R. put on his spectacles and began to 
read the letters that awaited his signature. Ashenden skimmed 
the report and then read it a second time more attentively. 
It appeared that Chandra Lal was a dangerous agitator. 
He was a lawyer by profession, but had taken up politics 
and was bitterly hostile to the British rule in India. He 
was a partisan of armed force and had been on more than 
one occasion responsible for riots in which life had been 
lost. He was once arrested, tried and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment; but he was at liberty at the beginning of 
the war and seizing his opportunity began to foment active 
rebellion. He was at the heart of plots to embarrass the British 
in India and so prevent them from transferring troops 
to the seat of war and with the help of immense sums given 
to him by German agents he was able to cause a great deal 
of trouble. He was concerned in two or three bomb outrages 
which, though beyond killing a few innocent bystanders - 
they did little harm, yet shook the nerves of the public and 
so damaged its morale. He evaded all attempts to arrest — 
him, his activity was formidable, he was here and there; — 
but the police could never lay hands on him, and they only 
learned that he had been in some city when, having done © 
his work, he had left it. At last a high reward was offered 
for his arrest on a charge of murder, but he escaped the © 
country, got to America, from there went to Sweden and 
eventually reached Berlin. Here he busied himself with ~ 
schemes to create disaffection among the native troops that — 
had been brought to Europe. All this was narrated drily, — 
without comment or explanation, but from the very frigidity — 
of the narrative you got a sense of mystery and adventure, — 
of hairbreadth escapes and dangers dangerously encountered. — 
The report ended as follows: i 

“C. has a wife in India and two children. He is not known © 
to have anything to do with women. He neither drinks nor 
smokes. He is said to be honest. Considerable sums of money 
have passed through his hands and there has never been 
any question as to his not having made a proper (!) use 
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of them. He had undoubted courage and is a hard worker. 
_ He is said to pride himself on keeping his word.” 
_. Ashenden returned the document to R. 

“Well?” 

“A fanatic.” Ashenden thought there was about the man 
something rather romantic and attractive, but he knew that 
R. did not want any nonsense of that sort from him. “He 
looks like a very dangerous fellow.” 

“He is the most dangerous conspirator in or out of India. 
He’s done more harm than all the rest of them put together. 
You know that there’s a gang of these Indians in Berlin; 
well, he’s the brains of it. If he could be got out of the way 

I could afford to ignore the others, he’s the only one who 
has any guts. I’ve been trying to catch him for a year, I 
thought there wasn’t a hope; but now at last I’ve got a 

_ chance, and by God, I’m going to take it.” 

, “And what'll you do then?” 

-R. chuckled grimly. 

“Shoot him and shoot him damn quick.” 

Ashenden did not answer. R. walked once or twice across 
the small room and then, again with his back to the fire, 
faced Ashenden. His thin mouth was twisted by a sarcastic 

- smile. 

» “Did you notice at the end of that report I gave you, 

it said he wasn’t known to have anything to do with women? 
Well, that was true, but it isn’t any longer. The damned fool 
has fallen in love.” 

___ R. stepped over to his dispatch-case and took out a bundle 
tied up with pale blue ribbon. 

/ “Look, here are his love letters. You’re a novelist, it 
“Might amuse you to read them. In fact you should read 

them, it will help you to deal with the situation. Take them 
away with you.” 
-_ R. flung the neat little bundle back into the dispatch-case. 

“One wonders how an able man like that can allow himself 

| to get besotted over a woman. It was the last thing I ever 


i ‘Ashenden’s eyes travelled to that bowl of beautiful roses 
that stood on the table, but he said nothing. R. who missed 
ttle saw the glance and his look suddenly darkened. Ashen- 
den knew that he felt like asking him what the devil he 
was staring at. At that moment R. had no friendly feelings 
towards his subordinate, but he made no remark. He went 
ck to the on hand, 
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“Anyhow that’s neither here nor there. Chandra has fallen 


madly in love with a woman called Giulia Lazzari. He’s 


crazy about her.” 

“Do you know how he picked her up?” 

“Of course I do. She’s a dancer, and she does Spanish 
dances, but she happens to be an Italian. For stage purposes 
she calls herself La Malaguefia. You know the kind of 
thing. Popular Spanish music and a mantilla, a fan and 
a high comb. She’s been dancing all over Europe for the 
last ten years.” 

“Ts she any good?” 

“No, rotten. She’s been in the provinces in England and 


she’s had a few engagements in London. She never got 


more than ten pounds a week. Chandra met her in Berlin 
in a Tingel-tangel, you know what that is, a cheap sort 
of music-hall. I take it that on the Continent she looked 
upon her dancing chiefly as a means to enhance args value 
as a prostitute.” 

“How did she get to Berlin during the war?” 


“She’d been married to a Spaniard at one time, I think 


she still is though they don’t live together, and she travelled 
on a Spanish passport. It appears Chandra made a dead 
set for her.” R. took up the Indian’s photograph again and 
looked at it thoughtfully. “You wouldn’t have thought there 


was anything very attractive in that greasy little nigger. God, ~ 


how they run to fat! The fact remains that she fell very © 


nearly as much in love with him as he did with her. I’ve — 


got her letters too, only copies, of course, he’s got the originals 
and I daresay he keeps them tied up in pink ribbon. She’s 
mad about him. I’m not a literary man, but I think I know 


when a thing rings true, anyhow you'll be reading them, — 
and you can tell me what you think. And then people say © 


a s no such thing as love at first sight.” 


R. smiled with faint irony. He was certainly in a good 


humour this morning. 
“But how did you get hold of all these letters?” 


“How did I get hold of them? How do you imagine? Owing © 
to her Italian nationality Giulia Lazzari was eventually — 
expelled from Germany. She was put over the Dutch frontier. — 
Having an engagement to dance in England she was granted q 
a visa and”—R. looked up a date among the papers,—‘and — 
on the twenty-fourth of October last sailed from Rotterdam — 
to Harwich. Since then she has danced in London, Birming- — 
ham, Portsmouth and other places. She was arrested a fort- 


night ago at Hull.” 
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“What for?” 

“Rspionage. She was transferred to London and I went 
_ to see her myself at Holloway.” 

Ashenden and R. looked at one another for a moment 
‘without speaking and it may be that each was trying his 
‘hardest to read the other’s thoughts. Ashenden was wondering 
where the truth in all this lay and R. wondered how much 
of it he could advantageously tell him. 

“How did you get on to her?” 

“I thought it odd that the Germans should allow her 
to dance quite quietly in Berlin for weeks and then for no 
particular reason decide to put her out of the country. It 
‘would be a good introduction for espionage. And a dancer 
‘who was not too careful of her virtue might make op- 
portunities of learning things that it would be worth some- 
body’s while in Berlin to pay a good price for. I thought 
it might be as well to let her come to England and see 
‘what she was up to. I kept track of her. I discovered that 
she was sending letters to an address in Holland two or 
three times a week and two or three times a week was re- 
_ ceiving answers from Holland. Hers were written in a queer 
mixture of French, German and English, she speaks English 
a little and French quite well, but the answers were written 
entirely in English; it was good English, but not an English- 
man’s English, flowery and rather grandiloquent; I wondered 
Who was writing them. They seemed to be just ordinary love- 
letters, but they were by way of being rather hot stuff. It 
was plain enough that they were coming from Germany and 
the writer was neither English, French, nor German. Why 
_ did he write in English? The only foreigners who know Eng- 
lish better than any continental language are Orientals, 
and not Turks or Egyptians either; they know French. A 
‘Jap would write English and so would an Indian. I came 
to the conclusion that Giulia’s lover was one of that gang 
of Indians that were making trouble for us in Berlin. I 
had no idea it was Chandra Lal till I found the photograph.” 

_ “How did you get that?” 

“She carried it about with her. It was a pretty good bit 
of work, that. She kept it locked up in her trunk, with a 
lot f theatrical photographs, of comic singers and clowns 
nd acrobats, it might easily have passed for the picture 
some music-hall artiste in his stage dress. In fact, later, 
when she was re and asked who the photograph repre- 
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was. Anyhow I put a very smart lad on the job and he thought 
it queer that it should be the only photograph in the lot 
that came from Calcutta. He noticed that there was a number 
on the back, and he took it, the number, I mean; of course 
the photograph was replaced in the box.” 

“By the way, just as a matter of interest how did your 
very smart lad get at the photograph at all?” 

R.’s eyes twinkled. 

“That’s none of your business. But I don’t mind telling 
you that he was a good-looking boy. Anyhow it’s of no con- 
sequence. When we got the number of the photograph we 
cabled to Calcutta and in a little while I received the grateful 
news that the object of Giulia’s affections was no less a 
person than the incorruptible Chandra Lal. Then I thought 
it my duty to have Giulia watched a little more carefully. — 
She seemed to have a sneaking fondness for naval officers. 

I couldn’t exactly blame her for that, they were attractive, — 
but it is unwise for ladies of easy virtue and doubtful nation- © 
ality to cultivate their society in war-time. Presently I | 
got a very pretty little body of evidence against her.” 

“How was she getting her stuff through?” | 

“She wasn’t getting it through. She wasn’t trying to. The © 
Germans had turned her out quite genuinely, she wasn’t 
working for them, she was working for Chandra, After — 
her engagement was through in England she was planning © 
to go to Holland again and meet him. She wasn’t very clever 
at the work, she was nervous, but it looked easy, no one } 
seemed to bother about her, it grew rather exciting, she was i 
getting all sorts of interesting information without any risk. _ 
In one of her letters she said: ‘I have so much to tell you, — 
mon petit chou darling, and what you will be extrémement | 
intéressé to know,’ and she underlined the French words.” | 

R. paused and rubbed his hands together. His tired face - 
bore a look of devilish enjoyment of his own cunning. | 

“Tt was espionage made easy. Of course I didn’t care | 
a damn about her, it was him I was after. Well, as soon , 
as I'd got the goods on her I arrested her. I had enough evi- | 
dence to convict a regiment of spies.” 

R. put his hands in his pockets and his pale lips twisted 
to a smile that was almost a grimace. 

“Holloway’ S not a very cheerful place, you know.” 

“J imagine no prison is,’ > remarked Ashenden. 

“I left her to stew in her own juice for a week before 
I went to see her. She was in a very pretty state of nerves 
by then. The wardress told me she’d been in violent hysterics | 
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most of the time. I must say she looked like the devil.” 
“Ts she handsome?” 
_ “You'll see for yourself. She’s not my type. I daresay she’s 
_ better when she’s made up and that kind of thing. I talked 
|,to her like a Dutch uncle. I put the fear of God into her. 
|'I told her she’d get ten years. I think I scared her, I know 
I tried to. Of course she denied everything, but the proofs 
were there, I assured her she hadn’t got a chance. I spent 
three hours with her. She went all to pieces and at last 
she confessed everything. Then I told her that I'd let her 
go scot free if she’d get Chandra to come to France. She 
absolutely refused, she said she’d rather die, she was very 
hysterical and tiresome, but I let her rave. I told her to 
| think it over and said I’d see her in a day or two and we’d 
| have another talk about it. In point of fact I left her for 
a week. She’d evidently had time to reflect, because when 
I came again she asked me quite calmly what it was exactly 
‘that I proposed. She’d been in jail a fortnight then and I 
expect she’d had about enough of it. I put it to her as plainly 
as I could and she accepted.” 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” said Ashenden. 

“Don’t you? I should have thought it was clear to the 
meanest intelligence. If she can get Chandra to cross the 
Swiss frontier and come into France she’s to go free, either 
. to Spain or to South America, with her passage paid.” 

“And how the devil is she to get Chandra to do that?” 
“He’s madly in love with her. He’s longing to see her. 

His letters are almost crazy. She’s written to him to say 

that she can’t get a visa to Holland (I told you she was to 

join him there when her tour was over), but she can get 
one for Switzerland. That’s a neutral country and he’s 
safe there. He jumped at the chance. They’ve arranged to 
_ Meet at Lausanne.” 

“Ves,” 

_ “When he reaches Lausanne he’ll get a letter from her 
to say that the French authorities won’t let her cross the 

frontier and that she’s going to Thonon, which is just on 
§ the other side of the lake from Lausanne, in France, and 
} she’s going to ask him to come there.” 

_ “What makes you think he will?” 

. R. paused for an instant. He looked at Ashenden with 
_a pleasant expression. 

_ “She must make him if she doesn’t want to go to penal 
‘servitude for ten years.” 

ia: tad i see.” 
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“She’s arriving from England this evening in custody and 
I should like you to take her down to Thonon by the night 
train.” 

“Me?” said Ashenden. 

“Yes, I thought it the sort of job you could manage very 
well. Presumably you know more about human nature than 
most people. It'll be a pleasant change for you to spend 
a week or two at Thonon. I believe it’s a pretty little place, 
fashionable too—in peace-time. You might take the nous 
there.” 

“And what do you expect me to do when I get the lady . 
down to Thonon?” q 

“I leave you a free hand. I’ve made a few notes that 
may be useful to you. I'll read:them to you, shall 1?” 

Ashenden listened: attentively. R.’s plan was simple and 
explicit. Ashenden could not but feel unwilling ener 
for the brain that had so neatly devised it. 

Presently R. suggested that they should have fincheonk 
and he asked Ashenden to take him to some place where 
they could see smart people. It amused Ashenden to see, 
R. so sharp, sure of himself and alert in his office, seized | 
as he walked into the restaurant with shyness. He talked 
a little too loud in order to show that he was at his ease’ 
and made himself somewhat unnecessarily at home. You 
saw in his manner the shabby and commonplace life he 
had led till the hazards of war raised him to a position of 
consequence. He was glad to be in that fashionable restaurant 
cheek by jowl with persons who bore great or distinguished) 
names, but he felt like a school-boy in his first top-hat, and 
he quailed before the steely eye of the maitre a hotels 
His quick glance darted here and there and his sallow fa 
beamed with a self-satisfaction of which he was sigh 
ashamed. Ashenden drew his attention to an ugly wom: 
in black, with a lovely figure, wearing a long row of pearls. | 

“That is Madame de Brides. She is the mistress of the 
Grand Duke Theodore. She’s probably one of the most in-| 
fluential women in Europe, she’s certainly one of the clever= 
est. 3% 

R.’s clever eyes rested on her and he one a little, 

“By George, this is life,” > he said. 


to people who have never known it and to aCe ‘its tempta~ 
tions are held out too suddenly. R., that shrewd, cynical) 
man, was captivated by the vulgar glamour and the shoddy 
brilliance of the scene before him. Just as the advantage) 
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of culture is that it enables you to talk nonsense with distinc- 

_ tion so the habit of luxury allows you to regard its frills 

_ and furbelows with a proper contumely. 

__ But when they had eaten their luncheon and were drinking 

| their coffee Ashenden, seeing that R. was mellowed by the 

_ good meal and his surroundings, went back to the subject 
that was in his thoughts. 

“That Indian fellow must be a rather remarkable chap,” 
he said. 

“He’s got brains of course.” 

“One can’t help being impressed by a man who had the 
| courage to take on almost single-handed the whole British 
power in India.” 

“IT wouldn’t get sentimental about him if I were you. 
He’s nothing but a dangerous criminal.” 

“J don’t suppose he’d use bombs if he could command 
a few batteries and half a dozen battalions. He uses what 
“weapons he can. You can hardly blame him for that. After 
all, he’s aiming at nothing for himself, is he? He’s aiming 
} at freedom for his country. On the face of it it looks as 
| though he were justified in his actions.” 

But R. had no notion of what Ashenden was talking. 

“That’s very far-fetched and morbid,” he said. “We can’t 
} go into all that. Our job is to get him and when we’ve got 
| him to shoot him.” 

1 “Of course. He’s declared war and he must take his chance. 
I shall carry out your instructions, that’s what I’m here 
| for, but I see no harm in realizing that there’s something 
} to be admired and respected in him.” 

R. was once more the cool and astute judge of his fellows. 

“Tve not yet made up my mind whether the best men 
i} for this kind of job are those who do it with passion or 
i) those who keep their heads. Some of them are filled with 
| hatred for the people we’re up against and when we down 
) them it gives them a sort of satisfaction like satisfying a 
A ang grudge. Of course they’re very keen on their work. 
You're different, aren’t you? You look at it like a game of 
| chess and you don’t seem to have any feeling one way or 
} the other. I can’t quite make it out. Of course for some sort 
of job it’s just what one wants.” 
() Ashenden did not answer. He called for the bill and walked 
i ‘back with R. to the hotel. 
{) The train started at eight. When he had disposed of his 

bag Ashenden walked along the platform. He found the 
/earriage i in which Giulia Lazzari was, but she sat in a corner, 


a pa 
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looking away from the light, so that he could not see her 
face. She was in charge of two detectives who had taken 
her over from English police at Boulogne. One of them 
worked with Ashenden on the French side of the Lake Geneva 
and as Ashenden came up he nodded to him. 

“I’ve asked the lady if she will dine in the restaurant-car, 
but she prefers to have dinner in the carriage, so I’ve ordered 
a basket. Is that quite correct?” 

“Quite,” said Ashenden. 

“My companion and I will go into the diner in turn 
so that she will not remain alone.” 

“That is very considerate of you. I will come along when © 
we've started and have a chat with her.” 

‘“She’s not disposed to be very talkative,” said the detective. 

“One could hardly expect it,” replied Ashenden. 

He walked on to get his ticket for the second service — 
and then returned to his own carriage. Giulia Lazzari was 
just finishing her meal when he went back to her. From 
a glance at the basket he judged that she had not eaten with — 
too poor an appetite. The detective who was guarding her 
opened the door when Ashenden appeared and at Ashenden’s 
suggestion left them alone. 

Giulia Lazzari gave him a sullen look. 

“I hope you've had what you wanted for dinner,” he — 
said as he sat down in front of her. 

She bowed slightly, but did not speak. He took out hid 
Case. 

“Will you have a cigarette?” 4 

She gave him a glance, seemed to hesitate, and then, still © 
without a word, took one. He struck a match and, lighting © 
it, looked at her. He was surprised. For some reason he : 
had expected her to be fair, perhaps from some notion that ‘ 
an Oriental would be more likely to fall for a blonde; but — 
she was almost swarthy. Her hair was hidden by a close-fitting i 
hat, but her eyes were coal-black. She was far from young, | 
she might have been thirty-five, and her skin was lined and ET 
sallow. She had at the moment no makeup on and she looked - 
haggard. There was nothing beautiful about her but her 
magnificent eyes. She was big, and Ashenden thought she 
must be too big to dance gracefully; it might be that in 
Spanish costume she was a bold and flaunting figure, but 

there in the train, shabbily dressed, there was nothing to 
explain the Indian’s infatuation. She gave Ashenden a long, 
appraising stare. She wondered evidently what sort of man 
he was. She blew a cloud of smoke i her nostril 
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and gave it a glance, then looked back at Ashenden. He 
could see that her sullenness was only a mask, she was nervous 
| and frightened. She spoke in French with an Italian accent. 

| “Who are you?” 

“My name would mean nothing to you, riadame: I am 

_ going to Thonon. I have taken a room for you at the Hotel 

. de la Place. It is the only one open now. I think you will 

find it quite comfortable.” 

“Ah, it is you the Colonel spoke to me of. You are my 
jailer.” 

“Only as a matter of form. I shall not intrude upon you.” 

“All the same you are my jailer.” 

“J hope not for very long. I have in my pocket your pass- 

_ port with all the formalities completed to permit you to 

_ go to Spain.” 

_ She threw herself back into the corner of the carriage. 

_ White, with those great black eyes, in the poor light, her 

_ face was suddenly a mask of despair. 

“It’s infamous. Oh, I think I could die happy if I could 

- only kill that old Colonel. He has no heart. I’m so unhappy.” 

“T am afraid you have got yourself into a very unfortunate 
situation: Did you not know that espionage was a dangerous 
game?” 

“T never sold any of the secrets. I did no harm.” 

“Surely only because you had no opportunity. I understand 

_that you signed a full confession.” 

Ashenden spoke to her as amiably as he could, a little 
as though he were talking to a sick person, and there was 
no harshness in his voice. 

“Oh, yes, I made a fool of myself. I wrote the letter 
the Colonel said I was to write. Why isn’t that enough? What 
is to happen to me if he does not answer? I cannot force 

_him to come if he does not want to.” 

“He has answered,” said Ashenden. “I have the answer 

with me.” 

| She gave a gasp and her voice broke. 

/ “Oh, show it to me, I beseech you to let me see it.” 

' “TI have no objection to doing that. But you must return 

‘it to me.” 

__ He took Chandra’s letter from his pocket and gave it 
_to her. She snatched it from his hand. She devoured it 
with her eyes, there were eight pages of it, and as she read 

_ the tears streamed down her cheeks. Between her sobs she 

gave little exclamations of love, calling the writer by pet 

mames French and Italian. This was the letter that Chandra 
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had written in reply to hers telling him, on R.’s instructions, 
that she would meet him in Switzerland. He was mad with 
joy at the prospect. He told her in passionate phrases how 
long the time had seemed to him since they were parted, 
and how he had yearned for her, and now that he was to 
see her again so soon he did not know how he was going 
to bear his impatience. She finished it and let it drop to 
the floor. 

“You can see he loves me, can’t you? There’s no doubt 
about that. I know something about it, believe me.” 

‘Do you really love him?” asked Ashenden. - 

“He’s the only man who’s ever been kind to me. It’s 
not very gay the life one leads in these music halls, all 
over Europe, never resting, and men—they are not much 
the men who haunt those places. At first I thought he was 
just like the rest of them.” 

Ashenden picked up the letter and replaced it in his pocket- 
book. 

“A telegram was sent in your name to the ait in 
Holland to say that you would be at the Hotel Gibbons at 
Lausanne on the 14th.” 

“That is to-morrow.” z 

“Ves, ” a 

She threw up her head and her eyes flashed. Z 

“Oh, it is an infamous thing that you are foreane nee 
to do. It is shameful.” 

*You are not obliged to do it,” said Ashenden. 

“And if I don’t?” 

“I’m afraid you must take the consequences.” __ 

“I can’t go to prison,” she cried out suddenly, “I can’t, : 
I can’t; I have such a short time before me: he said ten years. 
Is it possible I could be sentenced to ten years?” 4 

“If the Colonel told you so it is very possible.” a 

“Oh, I know him. That cruel face. He would have no | 
mercy. And what should I be in ten years? Oh, no, no.” ; 

At that moment the train stopped at a station and thel 
detective waiting in the corridor tapped on the window. 
Ashenden opened the door and the man gave him a picture-_ 
postcard. It was a dull little view of Pontarlier, the frontier | 
station between France and Switzerland, and showed a 
dusty place with a statue in the middle and a few plane trees. 
Ashenden handed her a pencil. 4 

“Will you write this postcard to your lover. It will be 
posted at Pontarlier. Address it to the hotel at st ans ed 4 
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She gave him a glance, but without answering took it 
and wrote as he directed. 

_ “Now on the other side write: ‘delayed at frontier but 

_ everything all right. Wait at Lausanne.’ Then add whatever 

~ you like, tendresses, if you like.” 

| He took the postcard from her, read it to see that she 
had done as he directed and then reached for his hat. 

“Well, I shall leave you now, I hope you will have a 
sleep. I will fetch you in the morning when we arrive at 
Thonon.” 

The second detective had now returned from his dinner 
| and as Ashenden came out of the carriage the two men 
went in. Giulia Lazzari huddled back into her corner. Ashen- 
' den gave the postcard to an agent who was waiting to take 
| it to Pontarlier and then made his way along the crowded 
train to his sleeping-car. 

It was bright and sunny, though cold, next morning when 
they reached their destination. Ashenden, having given 
his bags to a porter, walked along the platform to where 
_ Giulia Lazzari and the two detectives were standing. Ashenden 
| nodded to them. 

“Well, good morning. You need not trouble to wait.” 
They touched their hats, gave a word of farewell to the 
/ woman, and walked away. 

“Where are they going?” she asked. 

“Off. You will not be bothered with them any more.” 

“Am I in your custody then?” 

“You're in nobody’s custody. I’m going to permit myself 
to take you to your hotel and then I shall leave you. You 
must try to get a good rest.” 

Ashenden’s porter took her hand-luggage and she gave 
him the ticket for her trunk. They walked out of the station. 
| A cab was waiting for, them and Ashenden begged her to 
get in. It was a longish drive to the hotel and now and then 

_Ashenden felt that she gave him a sidelong glance. She 
| \was perplexed. He sat without a word. When they reached 

“the hotel the proprietor—it was a small hotel, prettily situated 
at the corner of a little promenade and it had a charming 
} view—showed them the room that had been prepared for 
_ Madame Lazzari. Ashenden turned to him. 

) “That'll do very nicely, I think. I shall come down in 
"a minute.” 

__ The proprietor bowed and withdrew. 

_ “TI shall do my best to see that you are comfortable, 
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Madame,” said Ashenden. “You are here absolutely your own 
mistress and you may order pretty well anything you like. 
To the proprietor you are just a guest of the hotel like 
any other. You are absolutely free.” ; 

“Free to go out?” she asked quickly. 

“Of course.” 

“With a policeman on either side of me, I suppose.” 

“Not at all. You are as free in the hotel as though you 
were in your own house and you are free to go out and come 
in when you choose. I should like an assurance from you 
that you will not write any letters without my knowledge 
or attempt to leave Thonon without my permission.” 

She gave Ashenden a long stare. She could not make it 
out at all. She looked as though she thought it a dream. | 

“I am in a position that forces me to give you any assurance ~ 
you ask. I give you my word of honour that I will not write 
a letter without showing it to you or attempt to leave this 
place.” 

“Thank you. Now I will leave you. I will do myself the 
pleasure of coming to see you to-morrow morning.” f 

Ashenden nodded and went out. He stopped for five | 
minutes at the police-station to see that everything was in 
order and then took the cab up the hill to a little secluded 
house on the outskirts of the town at which on his periodical. 
visits to this place he stayed. It was pleasant to have a bath 
and a shave and get into slippers. He felt lazy and spent | 
the rest of the morning reading a novel. 

Soon after dark, for even at Thonon, though it was in | 
France, it was thought desirable to attract attention to 
Ashenden as little as possible, an agent from the police-station | 
came to see him. His name was Felix. He was a little dark | 
Frenchman with sharp eyes and an unshaven chin, dressed 
in a shabby grey suit and rather down at heel, so that he | 
looked like a lawyer’s clerk out of work. Ashenden sacle! 
him a glass of wine and they sat down by the fire. 

“Well, your lady lost no time,” he said. “Within a quarter | 
of an hour of her arrival she was out of the hotel with a | 
bundle of clothes and trinkets that she sold in a shop near | 
the market. When the afternoon boat came in she. went | 
down to the quay and bought a ticket to Evian.” 

Evian, it should be explained, was the next place along” 
the lake in France and from there, crossing over, the boat | 
went to Switzerland. 

“Of course she hadn’t a passport, so petuieion to embark 
was denied her.” 
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“How did she explain that she had no passport?” 

“She said she’d forgotten it. She said she had an appoint- 
| ment to see friends in Evian and tried to persuade the official 
'in charge to let her go. She attempted to slip a hundred 
‘francs into his hand.” 

“She must be a stupider woman than I thought,” said 
- Ashenden. 

But when next day he went about eleven in the morning 
| to see her he made no reference to her attempt to escape. 
| She, had had time to arrange herself, and now, her hair 
-elaborately done, her lips and cheeks painted, she looked 

less haggard than when he had first seen her. 
| “T’ve brought you some books,” said Ashenden. “I’m 
afraid the time hangs heavy on your hands.” 
| “What does that matter to you?” 

_ “TI have no wish that you should suffer anything that 
‘ean be avoided. Anyhow I will leave them and you can read 
| them or not as you choose.” 

| “If you only knew how I hated you.” 

' “Jt would doubtless make me very uncomfortable. But 
‘I really don’t know why you should. I am only doing what 
. I have been ordered to do.” 

_ “What do you want of me now? I do not suppose you 
‘have come only to ask after my health.” 

_ Ashenden smiled. 

_ “I want you to write a letter to your lover telling him that 
| owing to some irregularity in your passport the Swiss au- 
‘thorities would not let you cross the frontier, so you have 
'come here where it is very nice and quiet, so quiet that 
one can hardly realize there is a war, and you propose that 
| Chandra should join you.” 

_ “Do you think he is a fool? He will refuse.” 

__ “Then you must do your best to persuade him.” 
| She looked at Ashenden a long time before she answered. 

He suspected that she was debating within herself whether 
| by writing the letter and so seeming docile she could not 

gain time. 

_ “Well, dictate and I will write what you say.” 

‘I should prefer you to put it in your own words.” 
“Give me half an hour and the letter shall be ready.” 
“J will wait here,” said Ashenden. 
“Why?” 
‘Because I prefer to.” 
pede ee flashed angrily, but controlling herself she said 
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She sat down at the dressing-table and began to write. When 
she handed Ashenden the letter he saw that even through 
her rouge she was very pale. It was the letter of a person 
not much used to expressing herself by means of pen and 
ink, but it was well enough, and when towards the end, 
starting to say how much she loved the man, she had been 
carried away and wrote with all her heart, it had really 
a certain passion. 

“Now add: The man who is bringing this is Swiss, you 
can trust him absolutely. I didn’t want the censor to see 
it.” 

She hesitated an instant, but then wrote as he directed. 

“How do you spell, absolutely?” 

“As you like. Now address an envelope and I will relieve 
you of my unwelcome presence.” 

He gave the letter to the agent who was waiting to take 
it across the lake. Ashenden brought her the reply the same 
evening. She snatched it from his hands and for a moment 
pressed it to her heart. When she read it she uttered a little 
cry of relief. 

“He won’t come.” 

The letter, in the Indian’s flowery, stilted English, ex- 
pressed his bitter disappointment. He told her how intensely 
he had looked forward to seeing her and implored her to 
do everything in the world to smooth the difficulties that 
prevented her from crossing the frontier. He said that it 
was impossible for him to come, impossible, there was. 
a price on his head, and it would be madness for him to 
think of risking it. He attempted to be jocular, she did ae | 
want her little fat lover to be shot, did she? 

“He won’t come,” she repeated, “he won’t come.” | 

“You must write and tell him that there is no risk. You 
must say that if there were you would not dream of asking 
him. You must say that if he loves you he will not hesitate.” 

“T won't. I won't.” 

“Don’t be a fool. You can’t help yourself,” | 

She burst into a sudden flood of tears. She flung mack | 
on the floor and seizing Ashenden’s knees implored 
to have mercy on her. 

“I will do anything in the world for you if you will 4 
me go.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Ashenden. “Do you think 
want to become your lover? Come, come, you must 
serious, You know ~~ alternative.” 
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_ She raised herself to her feet and changing on a sudden 
to fury flung at Ashenden one foul name after another. 

“T like you much better like that,” he said. “Now will 
you write or shall I send for the police?” 

“He will not come. It is useless.” 

“It is very much to your interest to make him come.” 
- “What do you mean by that? Do you mean that if I 
do everything in my power and fail, that .. .” 

She looked at Ashenden with wild eyes. 

“Yes, it means either you or him.” 

She staggered. She put her hand to her heart. Then without 
a word she reached for pen and paper. But the letter was 
| not to Ashenden’s liking and he made her write it again. 
| When she had finished she flung herself on the bed and burst 
| once more into passionate weeping. Her grief was real, 
but there was something theatrical in the expression of 
‘it that prevented it from being peculiarly moving to Ashenden. 
| He felt his relation to her as impersonal as a doctor’s in 
the presence of a pain that he cannot alleviate. He saw now 
‘why R. had given him this peculiar task; it needed a cool 
head and an emotion well under control. 
| He did not see her next day. The answer to the letter 
| was not delivered to him till after dinner when it was brought 
to Ashenden’s little house by Felix. 
“Well, what news have you?” 
| “Our friend is getting desperate,” smiled the Frenchman. 
“This afternoon she walked up to the station just as a train 
was about to start for Lyons. She was looking up and down 
uncertainly so I went to her and asked if there was anything 
{I could do. I introduced myself as an agent of the Sureté. 
| If looks could kill I should not be standing here now.” 
_ “Sit down, mon ami,” said Ashenden. 
“Merci. She walked away, she evidently thought it was 
no use to try to get on the train, but I have something more 
 Seetes to tell you. She has offered a boatman on the 
ake a thousand francs to take her across to Lausanne.” 
_ “What did he say to her?” 
“He said he couldn’t risk it.” 
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A ee asked him to meet her on the road that leads to 
at ten o'clock to-night so that they can talk of it 
and she’s given him to understand that she will not 
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repulse too fiercely the advances of a lover. I have told 
him to do what he likes so long as he comes and tells me 
everything that is of importance.” 

“Are you sure you can trust him?” asked Ashenden. 

“Oh, quite. He knows nothing, of course, but that she 
is under surveillance. You need have no fear about him. 
He is a good boy, I have known him all his life.” 

Ashenden read Chandra’s letter. It was eager and passion- 
ate. It throbbed. strangely with the painful yearning of 
his heart. Love? Yes, if Ashenden knew anything of it 
there was the real thing. He told her how he spent long 
long hours walking by the lakeside and looking towards the 
coast of France. How near they were and-yet so desperately 
parted! He repeated again and again that he could not come, — 
and begged her not to ask him, he would do everything in 
the world for her, but that he dared not do, and yet if 
she insisted how could he resist her? He besought her to 
have mercy on him. And then he broke into a long wail 
at the thought that he must go away without seeing her, 
he asked her if there were not some means by which she 
could slip over, he swore that if he could ever hold her in 
his arms again he would never let her go. Even the forced | 
and elaborate language in which it was written could not 
dim the hot fire that burned the pages; it was the letter 
of a madman. i 

“When will you hear the result of her interview with 
the boatman?” asked Ashenden. 

“T have arranged to meet him at the landing-stage between | 
eleven and twelve.” | 

Ashenden looked at 7 watch, : | 

“JT will come with you.” | 


They walked down the hill and reaching the quay for. 
shelter from the cold wind stood in the lea of the custom- 
house. At Jast they saw a man approaching and Felix Brepped@ 
out of the shadow that hid them. 

“Antoine.” | 

“Monsieur Félix? I have a letter for you; I promised to | 
take it to Lausanne by the first boat tomorrow.” | 

Ashenden gave the man a brief glance, but did not ask 
what had passed between him and Giulia Lazzari. He) 
took the letter and by the light of Felix’s electric torch read 
it. It was in faulty German. 

“On no account come. Pay no attention to my letters. 
Danger. I love you. Sweetheart. Don’t come.” 
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He put it in his pocket, gave the boatman fifty francs, 
‘and went home to bed. But the next day when he went to 
‘see Giulia Lazzari he found her door locked. He knocked 
for some time, there was no answer. He called her. 

“Madame Lazzari, you must open the door. I want to 
speak to you.” 

“I am in bed. I am ill and can see no one.” 

“f am sorry, but you must open the door. If you are ill 
} I will send for a doctor.” 

“No, go away. I will see no one.” 

“Tf you do not open the door I shall send for a locksmith 
and have it broken open.” 
| ‘There was a silence and then he heard the key turned in 
| the lock. He went in. She was in a dressing-gown and her 

hair was dishevelled. She had evidently just got out of bed. 
|} “I am at the end of my strength. I can do nothing more. 

You have only to look at me to see that I am ill. I have 
| been sick all night.” 

 *T shall not keep you long. Would you like to see a 
doctor?” 

_ “What good can a doctor do me?” 
| He took out of his pocket the letter she had given the 
owe and handed it to her. 

_ “What is the meaning of this?” he asked. 

She gave a gasp at the sight of it and her sallow face 
| green. 

~ “You gave me your word that you would neither attempt 
1 tc escape nor write a letter without my knowledge.” 

“Did you think I would keep my word?” she cried, her 
voice ringing with scorn, 

“No. To tell you the truth it was not entirely for your 
convenience that you were placed in a comfortable hotel 
x than in the local jail, but I think I should tell you 
though you have your freedom to go in and out as 
like you have no more chance of getting away from 
on than if you were chained by the leg in a prison cell, 
silly to waste your time writing letters that will never 
elivered,” 
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“You came here on the understanding that you would 
do certain things.” 

“T will not do them. It is finished.” 

“You had better reflect a little.” 

“Reflect! I have reflected. You can do what you like; 
I don’t care.” 

“Very well, I will give you five minutes to change your 
mind.” 

Ashenden took out his watch and looked at it. He sat 
down on the edge of the unmade bed. 

“Oh, it has got on my nerves, this hotel. Why did you 
not put me in the prison? Why, why? Everywhere I went 
I felt that spies were on my heels. It is infamous what you 
are making me do. Infamous! What is my crime? I ask you, 
what have I done? Am I not a woman? It is infamous what | 
you are asking me to do. Infamous.” 

She spoke in a high shrill voice. She went on and on. 
At last the five minutes were up. Ashenden had not said 
a word. He rose. | 

“Yes, go, go,” she shrieked at him. 

She flung foul names at him. 

“T shall come back,” said Ashenden. 

He took the key out of the door as he went out of the 
room and locked it behind him. Going downstairs he hur-_ 
riedly scribbled a note, called the boots and dispatched him 
with it to the police-station. Then he went up again. Giulia 
Lazzari had thrown herself on her bed and turned her face 
to the wall. Her body was shaken with hysterical sobs. She 
gave no sign that she heard him come in. Ashenden sat | 
down on the chair in front of the dressing-table and looked, 
idly at the odds and ends that littered it. The toilet things | 
were cheap and tawdry and none too clean. There were | 
little shabby pots of rouge and cold-cream and little bottles 
of black for the eyebrows and eyelashes. The hairpins were 
horrid and greasy. The room was untidy and the air was 
heavy with the smell of cheap scent. Ashenden thought of | 
the hundreds of rooms she must have occupied in third-rate. 
hotels in the course of her wandering life from provincial | 
town to provincial town in one country after another. He 
wondered what had been her origins. She was a coarse 
and vulgar woman, but what had she been when young? 
She was not the type he would have expected to adopt that 
career, for she seemed to have no advantages that coul 
help her, and he asked himself whether she came of a family 
of entertainers (there are all over the world families in) 
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Lerhich for generations the members have become dancers 
or acrobats or comic singers) or whether she had fallen 
_ into the life accidentally through some lover in the business 
who had for a time made her his partner. And what men 
Fi ‘might she have known in all these years, the comrades of 
the shows she was in, the agents and managers who looked 
upon it as a perquisite of their position that they should 
enjoy her favours, the merchants or well-to-do tradesmen, 
| the young sparks of the various towns she played in, who 
_were attracted for the moment by the glamour of the dancer 
or the blatant sensuality of the woman! To her they were 
the paying customers and she accepted them indifferently 
as the recognized and admitted supplement to her miserable 
‘salary, but to them perhaps she was romance. In her bought 
arms they caught sight for a moment of the brilliant world 
of the capitals, and ever so distantly and however shoddily 
_ of the adventure and the glamour of a more spacious life. 
| There was a sudden knock at the door and Ashenden im- 
be ‘mediately cried out: 
_ “Entrez.” 
Giulia Lazzari sprang up in bed to a sitting posture. 
“Who is it?” she called. 
She gave a gasp as she saw the two detectives who had 
‘brought her from Boulogne and handed her over to Ashenden 
} at Thonon. 
"You! What do you want?” she shrieked. 
| “Allons, levez vous,” said one of them, and his voice 
“had a sharp abruptness that suggested that he would put 
Up with no nonsense. 
- “fm afraid you must get up, Madame Lazzari,” said 
Ashenden. “I am delivering you once more to the care of 
these gentlemen.” 
_ “How can I get up! I’m ill, I tell you. I cannot stand. Do 
you want to kill me?” 
“If you won’t dress yourself, we shall have to dress you, 
‘and I’m afraid we shouldn’t do it very cleverly. Come, come, 
it’s no good making a scene.” 
_ “Where are you going to take me?” 
“They're going to take you back to England.” 
| One of the detectives took hold of her arm. 
“Don’t touch me, don’t come near me,” she screamed 
‘furiously. 

“Let her be,” said Ashenden. “I’m sure she'll see the ne- 
ity of making as little trouble as Spo une. 

dress. myself. ea 
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Ashenden watched her as she took off her dressing-gown 
and slipped a dress over her head. She forced her feet 
into shoes obviously too small for her. She arranged her 
hair. Every now and then she gave the detectives a hurried, 
sullen glance. Ashenden wondered if she would have the 
nerve to go through with it. R. would call him a damned 
fool, but he almost wished she would. She went up to the 
dressing-table and Ashenden stood up in order to let her 
sit down. She greased her face quickly and then rubbed 
off the grease with a dirty towel, she powdered herself and 
made up her eyes. But her hand shook. The three men watched | 
her in silence. She rubbed the rouge on her cheeks and painted 
her mouth. Then she crammed a hat down on her head. 
Ashenden made a gesture to the first detective and he took | 
a pair of handcuffs out of his pocket and advanced towards 
her. | 

At the sight of them she started back violently and flung 
her arms wide. : | 

“Non, non, non. Je ne veux pas. No, not them. No. No.” 

“Come, ma fille, don’t be silly,” said the detective roughly. 

As though for protection (very much to his surprise) | 
she flung her arms round Ashenden. : 

“Don’t let them take me, have mercy on me, I can’t, | | 
I can’t.” 

_Ashenden extricated himself as best he could. i 

“TI can do nothing more for you.” p | 

The detective seized her wrists and was about to affix the | 
handcuffs when with a great cry she threw herself va | 


on the floor. 
*T will do what you wish. I will do everything.” 
On a sign from Ashenden the detectives left the room. 
He waited for a little till she had regained a certain calm. 
She was lying on the floor, sobbing passionately. He raised 
her to her feet and made her sit down. 
“What do you want me to do?” she gasped. 
*T want you to write another letter to Chandra.” 
“My head is in a whirl. I could not put two pees to- 
gether. You must give me time.” | 
But Ashenden felt that it was better to get her to wri 
a letter while she was under the effect of her terror. He 
did not want to give her time to collect herself. 
“TI will dictate the letter to you. All you have to do i 
to write exactly what I tell you.” 
She gave a deep sigh, but took the pen and the paper and 
sat down before them at the dressing-table. 
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“If I do this and ...and you succeed, how do I 
know that I shall be allowed to go free?” 

“The Colonel promised that you should. You must take 
my word for it that I shall carry out his instructions.” 

_ *¥ should look a fool if I betrayed my friend and then 
went to prison for ten years.” 

“Til tell you your best guarantee of our good faith. Except 
by reason of Chandra you are not of the smallest importance 
to us. Why should we put ourselves to the bother and expense 
of keeping you in prison when you can do us no harm?” 

She reflected for an instant. She was composed now. 
It was as though, having exhausted her emotion, she had 
become on a sudden a sensible and practical woman. 

“Tell me what you want me to write.” 

Ashenden hesitated. He thought he could put the letter 
more or less in the way she would naturally have put it, 

but he had to give it consideration. It must be neither fluent 
| nor literary. He knew that in moments of emotion people 
_ are inclined to be melodramatic and stilted. In a book or 
on the stage this always rings false and the author has to 
‘make his people speak more simply and with less emphasis 
than in fact they do. It was a serious moment, but Ashenden 
felt that there were in it elements of the comic. 

“T didn’t know I loved a coward,” he started. “If you loved 
me you couldn’t hesitate when I ask you to come.... 
| Underline couldn’t twice.” He went on. “When I promise 
you there is no danger. If you don’t love me, you are right 
not to come. Don’t come. Go back to Berlin where you are 
in safety. I am sick of it. I am alone here. I have made myself 
ill by waiting for you and every day I have said he is coming. 
If you loved me you would not hesitate so much. It is quite 
clear to me that you do not love me. I am sick and tired 
of you. I have no money. This hotel is impossible. There 
is nothing for me to stay for. I can get an engagement in 
Paris. I have a friend there who has made me serious prop=- 
Ositions. I have wasted long enough over you and look 
what I have got from it. It is finished. Good-bye. You will 
never find a woman who will love you as I have loved you. 
‘I cannot afford to refuse the proposition of my friend, so 
I have telegraphed to him and as soon as I shall receive 
‘his answer I go to Paris. I do not blame you because you 
‘do not love me, that is not your fault, but you must see 
that I should be a stupid to go on wasting my life. One 
‘is not young for ever. Good-bye, Giulia.” 

_ When Ashenden read over the letter he was not altogether 
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satisfied. But it was the best he could do. It had an air 
of verisimilitude which the words lacked because, knowing a 
little English, she had written phonetically, the spelling 
was atrocious and the handwriting like a child’s; she had 
crossed out words and written them over again. Some of 
the phrases he had put in French. Once or twice tears had — 
fallen on the pages and blurred the ink. | 

“I leave you now,” said Ashenden. “It may be that when i 
next you see me I shall be able to tell you that you are free — 
to go where you choose. Where do you want to go?” 4| 

“Spain.” | 

“Very well, I will have everything prepared.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. He left her. 

There was nothing now for Ashenden to do but wait. 
He sent a messenger to Lausanne in the afternoon, and next — 
morning went down to the quay to meet the boat. There 
was a waiting-room next to the ticket-office and here he f 
told the detectives to hold themselves in readiness. When 
a boat arrived the passengers advanced along the pier | 
line and their passports were examined before they were | 
allowed to go ashore. If Chandra came and showed his 
passport, and it was very likely that he was travelling with } 
a false one, issued probably by a neutral nation, he was to i 
be asked to wait and Ashenden was to identify him. Then 
he would be arrested. It was with some excitement that) 
Ashenden watched the boat come in and the little group” | 
of people gathered at the gangway. He scanned them closely — 
but saw no one who looked in the least like an Indian. Chan- | 
dra had not come. Ashenden did not know what to do. He’ 
had played his last card. There were not more than half) 
a dozen passengers for Thonon and when they had been. 
examined and gone their way he strolled slowly along the” 
pier. 

“Well, it’s no go,” he said to Felix who had been examinin g 
the passports. “The gentleman I expected hasn’t turned up.” 

“T have a letter for you.” 

He handed Ashenden an envelope wadsesded to Madamell 
Lazzari on which he immediately recognized the spidery | 
handwriting of Chandra Lal. At that moment the steamer 
from Geneva which was going to Lausanne and the end 
of the lake hove in sight. It arrived at Thonon every morning 
twenty minutes after the steamer going in the Opposite dire 
tion had left. Ashenden had an inspiration. 

“Where is the man who brought it?” 
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“He’s in the ticket-office.” 

“Give him the letter and tell him to return to the person 
| who gave it to him. He is to say that he took it to the lady 
| and she sent it back. If the person asks him to take another 
letter he is to say that it is not much good as she is packing 
_ her trunk and leaving Thonon.” 

He saw the letter handed over and the instructions given 
| and then walked back to his little house in the country. 

The next boat on which Chandra could possibly come 
atrived about five and having at that hour an important 
| engagement with an agent working in Germany he warned 
Felix that he might be a few minutes late. But if Chandra 
'-came he could easily be detained; there was no great hurry 
since the train in which he was to. be taken to Paris did not 
start till shortly after eight. When Ashenden had finished 
| his business he strolled leisurely down to the lake. It 
_ was light still and from the top of the hill he saw the steamer 
pulling out. It was an anxious moment and _ instinctively 
| he quickened his steps. Suddenly he saw someone running 
towards him and recognized the man who had taken the 
letter. 

“Quick, quick,” he cried. “He’s there.” 

Ashenden’s heart gave a great thud against his chest. 

“At last.” 
| He began to run too and as they ran the man, panting, 

told him how he had taken back the unopened letter. When 
he put it in the Indian’s hand he turned frightfully pale 
(‘I should never have thought an Indian could turn that 
colour,” he said) and turned it over and over in his hand 
as though he could not understand what his own letter 
was doing there. Tears sprang to his eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks. (“It was grotesque, he’s fat, you know.”) He 
said something in a language the man did not understand 
and then in French asked him when the boat went to Thonon. 
When he got on board he looked about, but did not see 
him, then he caught sight of him, huddled up in an ulster 
with his hat drawn down over his eyes, standing alone in 
the bows. During the crossing he kept his eyes fixed 
on Thonon. 

_ “Where is he now?” asked Ashenden. 

_ “T got off first and Monsieur Felix told me to come for 
you.” ‘ 

_ “I suppose they’re holding him in the waiting-room.” 

_ Ashenden was out of breath when they reached the pier. 
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He burst into the waiting-room. A group of men, talking | 
at the top of their voices and gesticulating wildly, were 4 
clustered round a man lying on the ground. ql 

‘“What’s happened?” he cried. 

“Look,” said Monsieur Felix. 

Chandra Lal lay there, his eyes wide open and a thin 
line of foam on his lips, dead. His body was horribly con- — 
torted. 4 

“He’s killed himself. We've sent for the doctor. He | 
was too quick for us.’ 

4 
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A sudden thrill of horror passed through Ashenden, 

When the Indian landed Felix recognized from the 
description that he was the man they wanted. There were 
only four passengers. He was the last. Felix took an ex- — 
aggerated time to examine the passports of the first three, | 
and then took the Indian’s. It was a Spanish one and it { 
was all in order, Felix asked the regulation questions and © 
noted them on the official sheet. Then he looked at him © 
pleasantly and said: iH 

“Just come into the waiting-room for a moment. There 
are one or two formalities to fulfil.” 

“Is my passport not in order?” the Indian asked, 

“Perfectly.” s 

Chandra hesitated, but then followed the official to the | 
door of the waiting-room. Felix opened it and stood aside. B | 

“Entrez.” ‘| 

Chandra went in and the two detectives stood up. He | 
must have suspected at once that they were police-officers | 
and realized that he had fallen into a trap. 4 

“Sit down,” said Felix. “I have one or two questions to | 
put to you.” 3 

“Tt is hot in here,” he said, and in point of fact they had — 
a little stove there that kept the place like an oven. “I 
will take off my coat if you permit.” 4 

“Certainly,” said Felix graciously. j 

He took off his coat, apparently with some effort, andl 
he turned to put it on a chair, and then before they realized § 
what had happened they were startled to see him stagger 
and fall heavily to the ground. While taking off his coat’ 
Chandra had managed to swallow the contents of a bottle | 
that was still clasped in his hand. Ashenden i his i 
to it. There was a very distinct odour of almonds. 

For a little while they looked at the man who Hye on. 
the floor. Felix was apologetic. : 

“Will they be very angry?” he asked nervously. _ 
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*T don’t see that it was your fault,” said Ashenden. “Any- 
_ how he can do no more harm. For my part I am just as 
y sled he killed himself. The notion of his being executed did 
, not make me very comfortable.” 
/ In a few minutes the doctor arrived and pronounced life 
extinct. 
“Prussic acid,” he said to Ashenden. 
Ashenden nodded. 
“T will go and see Madame Lazzari, ” he said. “If she 
~ wants to stay a day or two longer I shall let her. But if 
she wants to go to-night of course she can. Will you give 
the agents at the station instructions to let her pass?” 
“T shall be at the station myself,” said Felix. 
Ashenden once more climbed the hill. It was night now, 
a cold, bright night with an unclouded sky and the sight 
| of the new moon, a white shining thread, made him turn 
| three times the money in his pocket. When he entered the 
hotel he was seized on a sudden with distaste for its cold 
banality. It smelt of cabbage and boiled mutton. On the 
_ walls of the hall were coloured posters of railway companies 
advertising Grenoble, Carcassonne and the bathing places 
_of Normandy. He went upstairs and after a brief knock 
_ opened the door of Giulia Lazzari’s room. She was sitting 
in front of her dressing-table, looking at herself in the glass, 
just idly or despairingly, apparently doing nothing, and it 
was in this that she saw Ashenden as he came in. Her face 
_ changed suddenly as she caught sight of his and she sprang 
_ up so vehemently that the chair fell over. 
“What is it? Why are you so white?” she cried. 
__ She turned round and stared at him and her features were 
gradually twisted to a look of horror. 
“Il est pris,” she gasped. 
“Il est mort,” said Ashenden. 
“Dead! He took the poison. He had the time for that. 
He’s escaped you after all.” 
) “What do you mean? How did you know about the poison?” 
“He always carried it with him. He said that the English 
should never take him alive.” 
_Ashenden reflected for an instant. She had kept that 
secret well. He supposed the possibility of such a thing should 
_ have occurred to him. How was he to anticipate these mel- 
' odramatic devices? 
“Well, now you are free. You can go wherever you 
like and no obstacle shall be put in your way. Here are your 
ticket and your passport and here is the money that was 
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in your possession when you were arrested. Do you wish 
to see Chandra?” 
She started. ; 
“No, no.” 
“There is no need. I thought you might care to.” A 
She did not weep. Ashenden supposed that she had ex- 7 
hausted all her emotion. She seemed apathetic. j 
“A telegram will be sent to-night to the Spanish Pontier { 
to instruct the authorities to put no difficulties in your way. 
If you will take my advice you will get out of France as 4 
soon as you can.” 4 
She said nothing, and since Ashenden had no more to 1 | 
say he made ready to go. P| 
“I am sorry that I have had to show myself so hard to 
you. I am glad to think that now the worst of your troubles — 
are over and I hope that time will assuage the grief that ~ 
I know you must feel for the death of your friend.” q 
Ashenden gave her a little bow and turned to the door. © 
But she stopped him. | 
“One little moment,” she said. “There is one thing I 
should like to ask. I think you have some heart.” 
“Whatever I can do for you, you may be sure I will.” 
“What are they going to do with his things?” 

“JT don’t know. Why?” a 
Then she said something that confounded Ashenden. 
It was the last thing he expected. | 

“He had a wrist-watch that I gave him last Christmas. | 
It cost twelve pounds. Can I have it back?” 
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